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Art. I. 4 Tour to London; or, new Obfervations on England and its 
Inhabitants. By M. Grofley, F. R.S. Member of the Royal Aca- 
demies of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. Tranflated from the 
French by Thomas Nugent, LL. D. and Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 8vo. 2 Vols. 8s. fewed. Davis. 1772. 


HE cutiofity of our countrymen will probably be much 

excited to hear in what terms they are fpoken of by a fo- 
reign writer, efpecially a writer of Monf. Grofley’s eminence, 
who has in former publications difcovered both ability and eru- 
dition, and whofe obfervations on Italy * have recommended 
him to us as a refpectable Author. In that work he appeared 
asa philofopher and a man of tafte, as well as learning; yet 
pofibly an /talian might have many and juft objections againit 
the accounts which he has given of that country. In like 
manner, divefting ourfelves, as far as we are able, of national 
prejudice, we cannot but regard his remarks on England and 
its inhabitants, as very imperfect, and often aftonifhingly erro- 
neous. We are not, however, to wonder that many miftakes 
fhould occur in a work of this kind. 

Befide that partiality which obtains with the natives of 
every country in favour of thofe objeéts and cuftoms to which 
they haye been inured from their infancy, and which the phi- 
lofopher will find it very difficult, if not impracticable, totally 
to eradicate: befide this, we muft obferve, that Monf. Grofley 
did not continue in England a fufficient time to colle& his ma- 
terials, or form his opinions and ftriStures with that delibera- 
tion and ptecifion which are requifite in order to make a fair 
and judicious report of the ftate and manners of a people. Ie 
might fometimes happen to him, as it has happened to other 
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ftrangers (efpecially as he was unacquainted with our language) 
that an accidental cireumftance in any particular place or com. 
pany, might be miftaken for the common courfe of things ; 
and as he frequently found it neceflary to apply to other per= 
fons for inftruction and an explication of feveral particulars, 
the information he received might be falfe or mifunderftood, 
His learning is certainly difplayed in this work by feveral perti. 
nent quotations and ingenious applications of many paflages 
from the beft Latin authors, and he alfo difcovers, as the Tran. 
flator obferves, ‘ a knowledge of hiftory and jurifprudence, 
joined to that of the ancient ufages of France and England; 
but his defcription of the prefent {tate of the Englifh is in many 
refpe€is greatly defective: and though he is much fuperior to 
any, thing like illiberal abufe, and beftows fometimes his enco- 
miums upon this country and its inhabitants, even in the com- 
parifon with his own, yet thore are inftances in which he bee 
trays his natjonal attachment and partiality. 

Mont. Grofley’s method of diftributing his materials, in 
thefe volumcs, is fimilar to that which he ufed in his Obfer- 
vations on Italy, and we think it a very agreeable one: he 
claffes them under a great number of diftinét heads, fuch as, 
Police, People, Public Diverfions, Houfes, Poor, Public Walks, 


National Pridz, Commerce, ce. Fe. but it is hardly to be ex- 


pected that, among fuch a variety of divifions, fome articles 
fhould not occafionally interfere with others ; and fome of our 
Author’s remarks will perhaps appear trifling, particularly when 
they relate to the common occupations of the Englifh, and 
their manner of living; yet thefe particulars it is natural, and 
neceflary, fora traveller to obferve, as they are always intereft- 
ing to the inhabitants of other countries. 

We now proceed to lay before our Readers a few extracts 
from this work, with fome occafional obfervations upon them. 

Speaking of the Thames, he juftly complains that fo fine a river 
fhould not be ihewn to advantage, inftead of attempting which, he 
Mavs, humag induftry feems to exert itfelf only to deftroy and con- 
ceal it. ‘ Even the bridges, he remarks (meaning thofe of London 
and Weftminfter) have no profpect of the river, except through a 
balluitrade of itone, with a rail of modillions three feet high, very 
mafly, and faitened clofe to each other; the whole terminated by a 
very heavy cornice, and forming a pile of building about ten feet in 
height.’ The reafon, our Author fays, which fome affign (and 
which he appéars to credit) for this confinement of the river, ‘ 3s, 
the natural bent of the Englifh, and in particular of the people of 
London, to duicide.’ However, he obferves, that ‘ the architect of 
the new bridge at Blackfriars, has thought it advifeable to enclofe 
it only with a jingle rail, and that high enough to lean upon; that 
is to fay, he ufes the fame method with the Londoners, as thofe have 
secourfe to with children, who-think that the beit method to con 
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them of liquorifhnefs is, to leave comfits and fweetmeats at ‘their dif- 
cretion. ‘fhe comparifon that this will give occafion to, muft make 
the railing of the other bridges appear as ridiculous as it is in fact. 
if the people of London do not abufe this conveniency, perhaps the 
number of the drowned will not exceed that of the ufual contingen= 
cies one year with another.” Thefe remarks of our Author, fuppo- 
fing him ferious, fufficiently expofe their own abfurdity : Is there the 
Jeait probability that the confideration here mentioned had any in- 
fluence in directing the form of the bridges, or the difpofition of 
other buildings or grounds about the fiver? Inftances of fuicide, in 
moft nations, are indeed but too frequent: but the Writer’s infi- 
puation of its being a very common practice in England, above all 
other countries, is ungenerous and unjuft. On what flight grounds 
he fometimes builds his conclufions the Reader may learn by the ob- 
fervations he makes in another part of this work ref{pe¢ting the fame 
fubject, viz. ‘ ‘hat it is impoffible to prevent this mifchief, I am 
convinced, fays he, by the thocking fight of twenty fkulls, which 
were found in the bed of the Thames, where they were digging the 
foundation for the firft piles of the new bridge. ‘The architect, as 
they were found, ranged them in order, in a yard at the head of 
the bridge. He fhewed me one, of a blacker hue than the rett, 
which was found by the labourers when they had dug ten foot under 
ground. ‘To form ajadgment of the whole channel of the ‘Thames 
trom this {pecimen, it fhould be ftrewed with fuch fpoils of huma- 
nity, that is to fay, with monuments of the eternal difpofition of 
the Englifh to fuicide, even, if we place among thefe monuments, 
thofe of the feveral engagements that have been fought in the metro- 

olis.” How very uncandid and futile are thefe reflections! Since 
it is highly probable, as particularly appears from the itate of one 
of the fkulls here mentioned, that they had lain there a confiderable 
number of years, and wrecks and accidents will fufliciently account 
for the diftovery, without having recourfe to any other fuppofition. 
Navigable rivers in any part of the world, on which a trade is car- 
ned on, in any degree like that which fluurithes on the Thames, 
might furnifh our ‘T’raveller with many fubje¢ts for the fame charge 
of fuicide by drowning. 

Under the article Combats, we find the following paflage : 

_* The police allows men to revenge upon the {pot an infult which 
they have not given occafion to. 1 once faw in Parliament-{ireet one 
of the low fellows that infeit the foot-paths of that neighbourhood 
fall foul of a gentleman who was pafling by, give him the moit op- 
Probrious language, and even lift up his hand to ftrike him: the 
gentleman thereupon applied his cane fo violently to the fkull of the 
aggreffor that he fell to the ground infenfible, and the gentleman 
very quietly walked on. I was given to underftand, that the in- 
fult which he had received was entirely unprovoked, and that he 
ha have had no profecutitn to fear even if he had killed the 

D. 


Weare often told how much more ftri&t and regular the French 
police is than that of England, and this may poffibly be the 
safe, becaufe their form of government is of an arbitrary and 
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coercive kind: but we apprehend no country has been more ate 
tentive to provide for the fecurity of life and property than our 
own: the laws may fometimes be negligently executed ; and 
all juft laws will allow of felf-defence: but to fay, as in the 
above account, that the ftriker would have had no reafon to 
fear a profecution had the man been killed, is a miftake, which 
a little obfervation of what pafles among us will fufficiently 
expofe *, 

However defeétive our police may be, this Author, himfelf, foon 
afterward obferves, that ‘ London is the only great city in Europe 
where neither murders nor affaflinations happen, :—deftitute, he 
adds, of troops, guards, and a patrole of any fort, peopled by un- 
armed men (for few wear {words except phyficians, and officers 
when they are in their regimentals) reduced in the night to the fu- 
perintendancy of old men without arms, it is guarded only by the 
divine commandment, on occides, thou fhalt not kill, and by laws 
enacted againft murder, fevere and rigidly obferved, without diftinc- 
tion of rank or perfons, whether it be that the law has had fome 
influence upon the charaéter of the people, or that the national chase 
raéter facilitates the obfervance of the law.’ 

We will here infert another paflage conneéted with the above 
account, which is very and we hope ju/fly favourable to the 
Englith. 

‘ Even in the moft violent difturbances, fays our Author, when 
I was in the midft of the mob, I have feen them threaten weakly, 

lunder fome houfes obnoxious to them, throw a few ftones, and, 
thouyh furrounded by troops, remain in a kind of awe, as well as 
the foldiers, through mutual fear of the effufion of blood. 

In a word, the people of London, though haughty and ungo- 
vernable, are in themftlves good-natured and humane: this holds 
even amongft thofe of the loweft rank, This appears from the great 
care which they take to prevent the frays almoift unavoidable, amidf 
the eternal patling and repafling of carriages in the moft frequented 
ftreets, fome of which are exceeding narrow. If, notwithftanding 
the great care of the coachmen and carmen to avoid them, there 
arifes fome confufion and perplexity, their readinefs to turn afide, to 
retire, to open, to lend each other a hand, if there be occafion, pre- 
vents this confufion from degenerating into one of thofe bloody frays 
which fo often happen at Paris, Let us even add, to the honour of 
Englifh coachmen, that I have feen four hundred coaches together 
at Ranelagh, which placed themfelves in a file, paffed each other, 
and were always ready at the firtt word, without either guards or 
direétors to keep them to order. 

‘ At public fettivals, and all ceremonies which attraét 2 crowd, 
Jet it be ever fo great, children, and perfons low in ftature, are feen 
to meet with tender treatment; all are eager to make room for 





* Poffibly the Author only meant to fay that the gentleman would 
have had nothing to fear from a profecution, had the man died of the 
blow; if fo, we have only his tran{lator to blame ; but we have not 
Mr. Grofley’s origina/ at hand to confult, 
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them, and even to lift them up in their arms, that they may hav 
an opportunity of feeing. The paffages and doors of the place wher 
the feitival is celebrated are guarded by perions, who have no guns» 
artifans, or halberts for their arms, but long hollow ftaves, which, 
when they make ufe of them, a cafe that happens very rarely, make 
a great noife, and do but little hurt.’ ¥ 

But after honeftly paying this tribute to Englifh humanity, 
he elfewhere enlarges upon the rudenefs and incivility in the 
behaviour of the lower people towards foreigners, efpecially to 
the French, from which, he fays, even the better fort of Lon- 
doners are not exempt. The porters, failors, chairmen, and 
the day-labourers who work in the itreets, he defcribes to be as 
infulent a rabble as can be met with in countries without law 
or ,olice. He relates feveral occurrences of this kind, and ob- 
ferves that the Englifh themielves are not fecure from the in 
folence of the London mob. We wifh we could entirely defend 
the lower clafles of our countrymen from the charge, which 
js here, and has been frequently on other occafions, brought 
againft them. However, we muft fay in their behalf, that, 
though rough, they are commonly honeft in their intentions ; 
and while they deipife what is cringing and fervile, we gene- 
rally find them difpoied to do a good-natured action, even 
when firft appearances are very unpromifing. Some there are, 
no doubt, among our common people, both in town and coun- 
try, of an infenfible and brutal difpofition, in whofe defence 
nothing can be offered; but it would be unjuft, from a few 
fuch inftances, to characterize the whole. The London rab- 
ble may fometimes divert themfelves very improperly in remark- 
ing upon perfons or things, while they intend nothing that is 
really injurious to any one. We often fee foreigners walking 
in our ftreets without receiving the leaft incivility, and even 
without attracting any particular notice, notwithftanding an 
peculiar fafhion of their drefs: yet we think it not unlikely that 
ftrangers, unacquainted with our language and manners, may 
have imagined themfelves the fubjects of ridicule and diverfion 
to fome of our Englifh mobility, who, neverthelefs, have in- 
tended nothing of the kind; and pofibly by fome improper 
tokens of refentment fuch foreigners may have expofed them- 
felves to the very infults they wifhed to avoid:. When M. de 
la Condamine traverfed the ftreets of London with a great tin 
tube at his ear, and an unfolded map of the city in his hand, 
paufing at every turning, and gazing at every new objed, it is 
not very wonderful if curiofity and impertinence fhould draw 
fome idle people about him (which might, perhaps,.as naturally 
be the cafe at Paris, or any other city): but as the fight be- 
came more familiar, he walked about, Mr. Grofley confefles, 
Without any interruption. 
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But however offen’ed Monf. Grofley might be, by the beha. 


viour of the very loweft of the people, he freely acknowledges 
the different and more pleafing manners which he obferved 
among thote of fuperior rank. § The politenefs, the civility, 
and the officioufnefs, he fays, of people of good breeding, 
whom we meet in the ftreets, as we!l as the obliging readinef¢ 
of the citizens and fhopkeepers, even of the inferior fort, fuf- 
ficiently indemnify and confole us for the iniolence of the mb, 
as | have oftén experienced.’ He relates many agreeable in- 
ffances of this kind which occurred to him during: his ftay in 
London: among other things he obferves, that at any publi¢ 
places ‘thofe who did not underftand his janguage were eager to 
look for fomebody that did. And here he gives us a proof how 
eafily ftrangers in any country might miftake for incivility or 
rudenefs what is indeed a teftimony of refpe&: ¢ It muft, fays 
he, be obferved, that this obliging behaviour is not accompa- 
nied with all thofe external demonftrations of civility, which 
are cuftomary upon fuch occafions in France. If an Englith- 
man, who did not underftand me, went in queft of an inter- 
preter, he rofe, and quitted me with an air, which feemed 
rather to be that of a whimfical humourift, than of a gentle- 
man going to dp a polite action: and | faw no more of him, 
In another place he remarks that, many particulars connedled 
with the Englifh manners and cuftoms might be miftaken for 
the effects of rudene!s and animofity though they are quite fo- 
reign to it, however obfervers may be impofed upon by firft ap- 
pearances. * Of this nature, he adds, was the abrupt manner 
in Which people rofe and quitted me, to feek for a perfon that 
fpoke French: this was the heighth of politenefs; but before 
Y became ufed to it, I confidered it only as an inftance of fur- 
Jinefs and ijl-humour, arifing from the antipathy between the 
two nations.’ 

Mr. Grofley does not appear to have greatly relifhed the 
provifions for the table in England. ‘The bread he acknow- 
ledges is very good, and very fine. He had heard much of the 
excellence cf the meat in England; but after having ufed it, 
he fays, in all the different fhapes in which it is ferved up to 
tables, he could tind in it neither the confiftence, the juice, 
nor the exquifitenefs of that of France. Our fowls, we are 
told, are {uit and flabby; the veal has all the imperfections of 
flefh not compleatly formed; the mutton has nothing to re- 
comniend it, but its fat, which is fo much the more difgufting, 
as the butchers do not take off the tallow *; and the beef 
isa lefs compact flefh, and more eafily divided than that of 
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*'This is.amifake. ‘Phe butchers never refufe to take off thé 
tallow, and luperflyous fat, when required. oF : 
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France, and of confequence more eafily chewed and digefted ; 
and it is only by that circumiftance, and its exceffive fatnels, 
he adds, that it could deceive thofe Frenchmen who prefer it 
to that of their own country. He was foon reconciled, it is 
faid, to the ufe of milk, beer, and tea, but could never acculs 
tom himfelf to the wine of London. Our garden-{tuff, he 
thinks, not much better than other commodities : ‘ All that 
grow about London being impregnated with the. {moke of fea- 
coal, which fills the atmo{phere of that town, have a very dif- 
agreeable tafte.—I ate nothing good of this fort, he fays, in 
London, but fome afparagus, which doubtle/s * grew at a good 
diftance from the capital. Jt is farther to be remarked, that 
the conftant mildnefs ofthe climate of England fuperfedes moft 
of thofe precautions which the French gardeners are obliged to 
obferve. They fow almoft every thing in unprepared ground, 
more or lefs covered with rith mould. J /aw no hot-beds, éxX- 
cept at the country-feats of gentlemen, whofe gardens are kept 
in the moft elegant manner.’ 

The Englifh reader will make allowance for the different 
tafle as to food and vegetables which prevails in different cli- 
mates and countries, but he will find it difficult to acquit thié 
Writer of prejudice in the above account as well as others, and 
will certainly charge him with’a great miftake in his intimation 
that there 2re no hot-beds ufed in England, except in gentle- 
men’s gardens : a miftake like that which led him to aver that 
Englifh paviours make but little ufe of the rammer ; that the 
ftatue of Queen Anne, in St. Paul’s church-yard reprefents her 
ina hoop petticoat; and that Mr. Pope has no monument in 
Weltminfter-abbey becaufe he was a Papitt. 

We may not improperly infert here, as a farther fpecimen of 
his too hafty conclufions concerning the temper and manners 
of the inhabitants of this country, the following paragraph : 

‘Every Englifhman almoft, whether artifan, merchant, or far- 
mer, that has raifed a fortune by his indaftry, or lives upon his 
paternal eitate, takes a pride in dying rich, in. having a pompoas 





*IfMonf.G did not 4zeqw that the afparagus grew at a confi- 
derable diftance from the metropolis, the word doxzédrlefs is here but 
of very doubtful import; fince the London markets are fupplied with 
great quantities of that vegetabie from the fame neighbourin 
grounds which produce the other kinds of fmoaky garden ftuff, of 
which our Author fo much complains. We imagine that Monf. 
Grofley’s palate may be rather nicer than ordinary, as we have never 
obferved that his countrymen, or other foreigners, are apt to lofe 
their appetites on their coming to England; but, on the contrary, 
that they can make a tolerable hift to dine among us, notwithftand- 
ing our fowls are fo flabby, our mutton is fo fat, and our vegetables 
have fo * difagreeable a tafte.’ 
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funeral, and in making a will, which, by the extraordinary manner 
of bequeathing his fortune, may fpread far and wide, in the publig 
papers, the fame of his opulence: this is their way of enjoying it, 
During my ftay in England, the whole kingdom rung with the re- 
port of a legacy of a very confiderable amount, left to Mr. Pitt, by 
a country gentleman, Sir Robert Pinfent, who, though no way re. 
Jated to that minifter, gave this mark of regard for his political 
abilities.’ 
. How ridiculous is this! To infer that, becaufe Sir Robert 
Pinfent’s legacy to Mr. Pitt, which was attended with feveral 
remarkable circumftances, was much talked of in England, it 
is the general turn of its inhabitants to bequeath their fortunes 
if they have any, in fuch a manner as may /pread far and wide 
the: fame of their opulence ! 
 Manf. Grofley employs fome pages in accounting for the pre- 
judice which he conceives the Englifh generally entertain, ¢6 
the difadyantage of the French. ‘ Some vifionary people, fays 
he, maintain, that this antipathy runs in the blood of the 
Englith: Littora littoripbus contraria, flu@tibus undas; but it is 
eafy to difcover other caufes of it, which, though wT. do not 
jultify, render it, in fome meafure, fupportable to the rench, 
‘The principal caufes which this Author affigns are, the obfti- 
nate wars which have been maintained between the two na- 
tions, religious difputes, together with the perfecutions to 
which they have given rife, and the refuge which French bank- 
rupts, criminals, and contumacious perfons flying from punifh- 
ment in their native country, have found in England: befide 
which he imagines that a crowd of French fharpers and adven- 
turers have helped to compleat the difguft; the Englifh having, 
from fuch f{pecimens, been difpofed to form their judgment of 
the nation in general: to thefe reafons he adds two others; 
viz the ridicule of the French which our dramatic authors 
fometimes infert in their performances, and the feveral public 
Monuments intended to perpetuate the memory of our vitories 
over that people. ©;The ancients, fays this Writer, notwith- 
flanding «ll their pride and haughtinefs, thought and aéted very 
differently in this refpeét: fuch was their regard to humanity, 
that the trophies of their victories were only tranfient moni- 
ments ; it was not till the civil wars that they ufed marble and 
brafs in them. England abounds with monuments of the latter 
fort.” Monf. Grofley feems to complain of the Englifh in this 
refpeci ; but it is to be-confidered that thefe monuments are 
erecied, not fo much to difgrace his nation, as with a view to 
honour our own: it is natural for all countries to eftablifh fome 
memorials of great and important events, and to raife trophies 
in honcur of commanders who have fignalized themfelves in 
particular engagements and expeditions. Our Traveller fays 
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yery coolly, ¢ I was fatisfied with a fingle view of thefe monu- 
ments: / was as foort a time about it as poffible.’ We believe 
ou, Mr. Grofley '—But though a fhare of national pride might 
Forbid his paying a particular attention to thefe trophies and 
monuments, he fhould remember that, as they have their foun~ 
dation in truth, they are honourable to Great Britain: his 
country has been remarkable for a parade in celebrating 
their fuccefles, and fometimes even defeats under the name 
of victories: befide which, he himfelf produces inftances in 
which the French dramatic writers have freely ridiculed the 
Englifh ; and he alfo acknowledges that ¢ Lewis the Fourteenth 
is the firft modern fovereign who infulted foreign nations by 
fanding monuments of this kind; but, fays he, they have 
fince paid him in his own coin. ' ; 
"The Englifb melancholy is a fubje& on which this Writer 
dwells for a confiderable time: ‘ Notwithftanding, fays he, all 
the involuntary and premeditated efforts of the Englith to difpel 
the melancholy, which fo predominates in their conftitution, 
Poff equitem fedet atra cura; it produces among them a thoufand 
effects as well general as particular.’ The caufes of it he finds 
in the fogs which envelop the kingdom, in animal food, beer, 
wine, and the fmoke of fea-coal fires; befide thefe phyfical 
reafons, he fuppofes there are moral ones which continue and 
heighten what the others began. 

© Education, religion, public diverfions, and the works of authors 
in vogue, he tells us, feem to have no other end but to feed and 
propagate this diftemper.— The Englifh, fays he, find no relief from 
reflection, except in reflection itfelf; they have no other means of 
amufing themfelves ; ard gaming gives them pleafure, only by af- 
fording them an opportunity to reflect. I never faw more than 
one fcene of gaiety in England, which was the more remarkable as 
it was quite mifplaced: this was the fecond day of Lord Byron’s trial 
at Weftminfter-hall. A well drefled man was very inconveniently 
feated upon the higheft ftep of that part of the amphitheatre, where 
I happened to be placed. An hour before the peers entered, this 
man rofe, and began to prate to every, body that ftood near him: 
he {poke very loud, and his words were accompanied and enforced 
by the geftures of a mountebank: they were interrupted by the au- 
dience with loud peals of laughter, in which he himfelf joined ; and 
this lafted till the peers entered. I thought he was in liquor; but a 
gentleman told me he was a member of the Houfe of Commons, of 
a very facetious difpofition, and that he fometimes exhibited fcenes 
of the fame droll nature in the fenate-houfe. 

* Setting afide a few exceptions, which confirm the general rule, 
as they are in but avery fmall number, melancholy prevails in Lon- 
don in every family, in circles, in affemblies, at public and private 
entertainments ; fo that the Englith nation, which fees verified in it- 


felf the populum late regem of Virgil, offers to the eyes of ftrangers 
Only populum late triftem.' wae 
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Here let: us add what this Foreigner obferves. in another 
place, when defcribing Ranelagh and Vauxhall, which places he. 
admires: | 

‘ The Englith affert, he remarks, that fuch entertainments as 
thefe can never fubfift in France, on account of the levity of the 
people. Certain it is, that thofe of Vauxhal! and Ranelagh, which’ 
are guarded only by outward decency, are conducted without that 
tumult and diforder, which often difturb the public diverfions of 
France. -I' donot know, whether the Englifh are gainers thereby ; 
the joy, which they feem in fearch of at thefe places, does not beam- 
through their countenances; they look as grave at Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh, as at the Bank, at church, ora private club. All pers 
fons there feem to fay, what a young Englifh nobleman faid to his 
governor, Am Las joyous as I foould be ?’ 

Among many other things upon this fubje&t it is farther faid, *[ 
am not ignorant, that, in all.countries, in proportion to the fize 
of their towns, the inhabitants are prevented, by intereft, by vanity, 
by indolence, by fatiety, and by the continual clafhing of a thon-’ 
fand inferior paflions ; are prevented, I fay, from having that free 
and eafy chearfulnefs of temper, which is to be found in country 
places, under a mild and moderate government : 

Extrema per illes 
Leétitia excedens terris vefligia fixit. 

* But in England the peafant, well-fed, well-lodged, and at his 
eafe, has as ferious and melancholy an air, as thofe wretched hinds 
in other countries, who are perfecuted and harraffed by thoufands, 
whofe bufinefs it is, and who are even fworn, to defend and protect 
them.’ 

The Englifh, as well as other people, have, no doubt, cer- 
tain characteriftic marks belonging to them, and may from 
thence furnifh fome fubjects for ridicule. That the melancholy 
which this Writer talks fo much about is prevalent among us, 
in too great a degree, we will not wholly deny, and it is not 
at all furprizing that the appearances of this kind fhould ftrongly 
imprefs a Frenchman, who, whatever may be his own par- 
ticular temper, is accuftomed to the greater vivacity of his 
countrymen, in general: of whofe light and airy difpofition, 
we may obferve, by the way, that it is, without doubt, a great 
means of'keeping them in fubmiffion to an oppreffive and ar- 
bitrary government, which, did they generally think more, they 
would probably regard as intolerable ; and for this caufe their 
levity and thoughtlefinefs may be politically encouraged. 

But in refpect of the Englifh melancholy, allowing it to 
have too large a fhare in forming the national charaéter, let us 
obferve, that there are among us, as in every country, a great 
variety of difpofitions, and frequently a ftrange mixture in the 
fame perfon ; and this Author, who has certainly imbibed many 
miftaken notions concerning us, might be greatly mifled alfa 
in obfervations of this kind, Though a Frenchman may hve 
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ghly think that a man cannot be eafy and happy without giving 
fome evident external indications of it, yet a ferious air does 
by ro means a'ways imply any inward uneafinefs, or a want of 
jenfivility to what is really agreeable or diverting. 

But we find fome confolation in what this philofophical Tra 
veller farther remarks, that, * from this gloomy difjpofition ree 
fult feveral effects, the combination of which is the bafis of ths 
Enclifh character.’ Plutarch, after Ariftotle, has faid, Thas 
pone but great geniufes are fubject to melancholy *. Hence 
ther fore, cur Author concludes, arifcs the aptitude of the Eng- 
lif for the fciences; hence alfo their national pride. 

‘ The impetuofity, and the perfeverance, fays he, with which me- 
lanchcly dwells upon fuch objetts as intereft and engage it, are the 
principles, which induce the Englifh to concern themfelves fo. much 
about public aifairs.—— Whatever does honour to the Englifh na» 
tion, at the fame time, throws a luftre upon each citizen ; thofe meng 
therefore, whofe fervices, knowledge, and abilities, have contris 
buted to raife the glory of England meet with. all. that refpect,; 
yeneration, and homage, which were the greateft rewards, and 
chief hope of the moit renowned heroes of antiquity: a homage 
paid with a warmth unknown to thofe men, who, being the abjed 
flaves of money or worldly profperity, can neither form a jut 


elimate of actions, nor a judgment of characters, which their weak 
eyes dare not to contemplate fteadily. 


‘ This ardour, which warmed Rome and Greece, is to be found 
in England, and muft neceffarily produce the fame fruits in that 
kingdom. The Bretifh Mufeum, the palaces of great noblemen, the 
cabinets of the curious, the houfes of citizens, thofe dark and foli- 
tary grottos which people of fortune confecrate to melancholy in their 
country retirements, the taverns and inns, the houfess where people 
meet for public diverfions, are all adorned with figures painted or 
engraved, and with bufts of all fizes, made of all forts of materials, 
of Bacon, Shakefpeare, Milton, Locke, Addifon, N ewton, and even 
Cromwell himfelf: I could not without aftonithment fee a fine buf 
of the latter fill a diftinguifhed place in the Britifh 'VMufeum.’ 

From this fource, alfo, of melancholy, and, national pride, 
Monf. Grofley derives our many public and priv ate undertakings 
forthe general good, together with numerou:; acts of munift- 
cence, and inftances of what he calls patriotic magnificence. 
. Military glory, which, in the annals of ancient chi valrv, adds 
this Foreigner. had placed King Arthur, and the Knights of 
the Round Table. in the firft clafs of here es; and the great 
exploits, which, in ages more enlightened, ‘nave preferved that 
glory to the inhabitants of Great Britain, had Jikewife their 
fource in the national charter of the Esaglith, and in that 
melancholy which is its predominant princi ple.’ He here cites 
a few hiftorical authorities in fupport «f his affertion, * that 
melancholy, and the uneafinets it occafion s, ma'y have a great 
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ynfluence upon valour, confidered as arifing from the contempt 
of life; and that they may have had fome fhare in the moft 
brilliant aétions of the Englifh, as well in their ancient expe~ 
ditions againft' France, as in their civil wars.’ Among the few 
inftances of this kind, here inferted, he gives us that of his 
Own countryman, the Chevalier Bayard ; who, for feven years, 
was troubled with a quartan ague. Now this, we are told, 
¢-was the very time which eftablifhed his reputation as an hero,’ 
ft is highly probable that there have been occafions in which 
a difguft of life, arifing from different caufes, may have prompted 
particular perfons to hazardous and defperate undertakings, that 
they might be delivered from the burthen: but if this Writer 
intends, by his obfervations, to depreciate the valour of the 
Englith, or to intimate that their fortitude and heroifm are ge- 
erally to be traced to the {pring of melancholy and difcontent, 
fe hypothefis is too evidently ungenerous and puerile to require 
any formal refutation. | 

Our Traveller, however, is not, perhaps, greatly miftaken, 
jn ‘attributing fuicide, fanaticifm, fuperftition, and lunacy (evils 
which are to be found in every country) to the above caufe: 
on each of thefe he bettows fome proper reflections; after 
which he proceeds to propofe a remedy for this epidemical dif- 
eafe, the Englifh melancholy; and what fhould this be, but 
the free importation of French wines ! . 

‘ Ifany one, fays he, fhould defire this change (in the Englith 
character) it is the King of England, who no longer finds among his 
people that fubmiflion and dutiful docility which they paid to the 
Edwards and the Henrys. But in the days of thofe princes the vine 
was cultivated in England; all the ports of the kingdom were open 
to French, Spanifh, and Italian wines; the monafteries and the 
chapter-houfes had their cellars; in a word, the juice of the grape 
was in fuch general ufe, and the people, who are always in extremes, 
abufed it to fuch a degree, that King Henry V. by an exprefs law, 
forbad every Englifhman to drink wine without water.’ 

He obferves farther, that France has not a moment to 
Jofe, but fhould immediately put itlelf in a condition, by a re- 
dudtion of the dutics upon wines intended for Englifh con- 
fumption, ‘of refifting a dangerous rivalfhip, which may fhortly 
arife from the colonies of Carolina and Georgia, where vines 
are faid to grow f{pontaneoufly, and where the planters have for 
fometime paft applied themfelves to the cultivation of them. 

‘ The ufe of wine (proceeds our Foreigner) being reftored in 
England, whether by France or America; the Fnglith grown more 
tractable and lefs {peculative, more gay, and lefs addiéted to difpute 


‘and wrangling, more friends to focicty, and lefs faturnine, more 


fubmiffive, and lefs occupied with ftate affairs, lefs profound in their 


‘{peculations, and more religious ; the Englith, I fay, will then have 


no fault to find with the change in their manner of living, — 
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they fhould imitate that ridiculous Athenian, who, being cured by 
the care of his friends of a hypochondriac diforder, exclaimed, 
Pol me occidifiis, amici, ' 
Dum demptus per vim mentis gratiffimus error.’ 

It is not entirely clear whether this ingenious empiric is 
grave OF ludicrous in his prefcription, fince there appears fome 
mixture of each. However he concludes with obferving, that 
al] he has been faying upon this fubject ¢ is only a homily or 
commentary upon a maxim confecrated by the authority of holy 
writ. Date vinum iis qui amaro funt anime, et bibant. Proverbs 
xxxi. 6. Give wine to thofe that be of heavy hearts, let them 
drink.’ : 

We fhall now make a few extra&ts from the account which 
this Frenchman gives of the FAIR inhabitants of our ifland. 

‘ That fex, fays he, is, in its prefent ftate, juft fuch as one could 
with it to be, in order to form the felicity of wedlock. The fhare 
which the women have in the ferioufnefs and melancholy of the na» 
tion, by rendering them fedentary, attaches them to their hufbands, 
to their children, and the care of their houfes. They, for the mok 
part, nurfe their own children themfelves ; and this cuftom, which 

ains ground every day, is a new tie of affection to the mothers.— 
The Englifh women are by no means indifferent about public affairs. 
Their interefting themfelves in thefe, gives a new pleafure to focial 
life: the hufband always finds at. home fomebody to whom he car 
open himfelf, and converfe as long and as earneftly as he thinks 
proper, upon thofe fubjects which he has moft at heart.——At an 
aflembly compofed of both fexes, a lady afked me, Whether | fill 
had many curiofities and obje&ts of obfervation to vifit in London ? 
I made anfwer, That there was ftill one of great importance left for 
me to know, and that fhe and her company could give me all the in- 
formation I defired: this was, Whether, in England, the hutband or 
the wife governed the houfe ? My queftion being explained to all the 
ladies prefent, they difcufled it, amufed themfelves with it; and the 
anfwer which they agreed fhould be returned to me was, that hufbands 
alone could refolve me. I then propofed it to the hufbands, who 
with one voice declared, that they durft not decide. 

‘ The perplexity difcovered by thofe gentlemen gave me the fo- 
lution I defired. In fact, the Englith ladies and wives, with the moft 
mild and gentle tone, and with an air of indifference, coldnefs, and 
languor, exercife a power equally defpotic over both hufbands and 
lovers : a power fo much the more permanent, as it is eltablifhed 
and fupported by a complaifance and fubmiffivenefs from which they 
rarely depart. 

* This complaifance, this fubmiffion, and this mildnefs, are happy 
virtues of conititution, which Nature has given them, to ferve as a 
fort of mafk to all that is moft haughty, proud, and impetuous, in 
the Englifh character. | 

‘ To the gifts of Nature, add the charms of beauty ; which is very 
common in England. With regard to graces, the Englifh women 
have thofe which accompany beauty, and not thofe artificial graces 
that cannot fupply its place; thofe tranfient graces, which are not 
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the fame to-day as yefterday ; thofe graces, which are not fo much 
in the objects ‘themfelves, as in the eye of the fpeftator, who hag 
often found it difficult to difcover them.’ 

Monf. Grofley feems to apprehend (and we heartily accord 
with him in his obfervation) that England is indebted for its 

rofperity and grandeur to its féparation from the church of 
ome. 

‘ If, fays he, de la Fontaine had feen England and Italy, he would 
doubtlefs have reftified the memoirs, Which he has Jeft us concerning 
the countries of Papefigue and Papimanie. Papefigue is called, fays he, 

LifleS province, ou les gens autrefois 

Firent la figue au portrait du §. Pere: 

Punis on font: rien chez eux ne profpert.— 

L’ifle fut lors donnée en appanage 

A Lucifer; ¢ eft Ja maijon des champs. . 

¢¢ The ifle and province, the inhabitants of which formerly made 
mouths at his Holinefs’s picture: they are punifhed for it: nothing 
fucceeds or profpers with them.—The ifland was then given to Lucie 
fer as an eitate ; his country-houfe ftands upon it. 

‘ By means of memoirs more authentic, Molza, who was at thé 
fountain-head of information, has made the panegyric of excommu- 
nication. According to him, God, to thew his contempt of workily 
things, gives them to the excommunicated. It in faét appears, that 
England has found, in the excommunication under which it lives, 
and the interdict which it has obferved but too well, the fource of 
that opulence, {plendor, and power, to which it has attained by de- 
grees, as well as of that liberty which is its moft firm fupport.’ 

From among other obfervations which this Travelier makes 


concerning the church of England, we may felect the few fol- 
lowing : 

After having fpoken of Bifhop Burnet, whom he appears greatly 
to diflike, he proceeds, ‘ ‘he church of England is, at prefent, very 
far from being actuated by thofe narrow principles which felf-inte- 
reft dictated to Dr. Burnet. If we except a few Bifhops, who fome- 
times, but to very littie purpofe, affect qualms of confcience, the Eng- 
lith clergy behave to the Diffenters with that noble confidence, with 
which every rational body of men is infpired by acknowledged fu- 
periority : they would, however, be glad that all Proteftant Diffenters 
would be fatisfied to fay their prayers in private; they eiteem fome 
individuals among the Catholics ; but they have very little regard for 
the body in general. The ftation of minifters in London, in the 
country-towns, and in the country itfelf, is, in proportion to their 
rank, very honourable. The Univerfities are the ordinary femina- 
ries of clergymen. Youth, inftructed in thefe places by public au- 
thority; imbibe no principles and prejudices but fuch as fuit with 
the Englith government, A college life, continued by thofe who 
intend for orders, generally gives them that felf-fufficient, affluming,- 
and almoft infolent air, which, in fome meafure, gains upon the 
the inferior clergy of France,-—T'he Bifhops, under the denomina- 








tion of Spiritual Lords, have preferved the right of fitting in the uppef 
houfe of parliament, where they are placed on the right fide of the 
throne 7 
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. rce is their opinion afked: they always vote with 
throne ; but it be ade the lives which fome of them have 
“r a he univerfities, at {chools, and in libraries, have made them 
a little acquainted with affairs of ftate and political difewflions, or 
that they are apprehenfive of rifking the dignity of their characters, 
by entering into thefe debates, which are often carried on with great 
tial anniefieg Englifh clergy are not in their own country either 
aliens or the flaves of a foreign power: the ties which bind them to 
their children, unite them at the fame time to the ftate. Hence the 
clergy, 2s well as the Bifhops, are always devoted to the prevailing 

arty in the government : thus we find that in all the revolutions 
which England has been agitated fince the Reformation, the efta- 
blifhed church has never taken the lead, but has quietly followed 
the impulfe given by the direéting power.——T he Englih clergy are 
very tractable with regard to feveral articles in which all Chriftian 
communions are agreed ; if, when the liturgy was compiled, they 
had thought as they now do for the moft part, it feems doubtful 
whether the Athanafian Creed would hold the place, which it has at 
prefent, in the body of that liturgy. With regard to the punith- 
ments of a future ftate, whilf, with Zuinglius, they limit their du- 
ration, they have nothing left but the fame purgatory which fur- 
nifhed the firft reformers with their principal topics of declamation 
againft the church of Rome. Who ever went to the other world to 
fee? was the anfwer made by a grave divine, whom I gue/ioned con- 
cerning the prefent ftate of that gue/iion.” 

Our Traveller proceeds to offer various obfervations con- 
cerning the foundations in favour of the fciences, and other’ 
public eftablifhments for the benefit of the nation, all of which 
he with great truth fpeaks of as honourable to this kingdom. He 
confiders our civil wars, and the changes which they intro- 
duced, as having been very beneficial to the culture and im- 
provement of arts and literature. 

* Cromwell, he remarks, did not reign upon principles capable 
of forming a numerous or brilliant court. The nobility, condemned 
to occupations which could not give the vigilant eye of the Ufurper 
any umbrage, had no refource but in philofophy and the cultivation 
of the intellectual faculties: fuch had been the refource of the firft 
men of Rome, in the combuftion of the civil wars of Sylla, Czfar, 
and Auguftus. The Englith genius eletrified, if I may be allowed 
the expreflion, by the thock of revolutions, attached itfelf to fcience 
and literature, and that with an ardour of application which foon 
produced mafter-pieces in all the different {pecies of compofition.’ 

In.a comparative view of the meefures taken in France and 
England for the promotion of learning, our Author makes the 
following obfervation : 

* The condition of men of letters, either fcattered up and down 
among the citizens, or enrolled in learned focieties, has not the leaft 
refemblance in the two nations. The focieties eftablithed in Eng- 
land on the principles of independency, acknowledge no laws but 
thofe under which they have laid themfelves : in the eye of an Eng- 
lifhman, the academies which Paris fo much boafts, are, with refpect 
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to men of learning, what coops are to birds, and ponds to fithess 
The Englith confider our penfions and court gratifications of iearned 
men in no other light but as the wages of dependency to thofe who 
receive them, and as fhackles to the liberty of {peaking and writing; 
—-—~If we confider men of letters in the light of citizens ; in France, 
fequeftered from fociety, and as it were, in exile, they pafs their lives 
in a manner to all appearance ufelefs both to the ftate and them. 
felves; whilft in England they are f{cattered among the clergy, in 
the army, and the law; and, to the advantage of their country, dif- 
charge all the funétions which it requires of thofe feveral profeffions ; 
they fupport literature and fcience upon a ground, which would be 
ufurped by ignorance were they to forfake it.’ 

The progrefs of the Englifh, in the polite arts, has not, in 
the opinion of this Writer, been extraordinary. 

‘ Among the travellers of that kingdom, fays he (that is, among 
the greater part of the gentry and nobility) there are numbers of 
connoifleurs who indulge this tafte with all the impetuofity of their 
national genius. They have not, however, been as yet fuccefsful 
in forming artifts capable of vying with thofe who fprung up fo faf 
in Greece, Italy, and even in France, at the command of a Pericles, 
of the houfe of Medici, or of Colbert.’ 

In examining the pages which treat on the ftate of the 
arts, in this country, the Reader will no doubt difcover, as 
upon other occafions, that truth is fometimes intermixed with 
miftake ; the remarks are indeed too general and imperfect to 
Jead to any fair and fatisfactory conclufion. ‘The Englifh are 
faid to have a kind of rambling tafte, and, as the refult of this 
Writer's inveftigation, ‘(which could not be fufficiently accurate 
to allow him to determine fairly on the fubje&t) to have no 
tafte of their own. . 

‘ ‘But, he adds, what nation in Europe ever had a tafte of its own? 
The love of change and novelty throws our taftes into a fluuation 
and uncertainty, and into thofe inconfiftencies which torment a child 
in the midift of its play-things and babies. Each nation thus tor- 
mented, often ridiculous in the eyes of its neighbours, periodically 
fo even in its own eyes, is neither lefs happy nor content, nor lefs 
filled with an exclufive admiration for its own produttions and fan- 
cies. ‘The fixed and invariable taftes are eftablifhed 

Ultra Sauromatas ; 
That is to fay, in the moft remote parts of Afia, in thofe countries, 
whofe inhabitants, not fo much through choice as indolence, drefs, 
, build, furnifh their houfes, fing, paint, and write in the fame man- 
ner at prefent as they did 3000 years ago.’ 

Under the article eloquence, he reprefents our pulpit declama- 
tion, as a tedious monotony; that of the bar, as not fixed, being 
rather, he fays, a long dialogue between the counfellors, than a 
continued difcuffion of the point of law, or matter of fact; but 
real eloquence he allows is difplayed in the parliament. He 
{peaks highly of our fovereign in this view, having heard him 
more than once deliver his fpeech in the Houfe of Lords; it was 
then the Englifh language was pronounced with all its — 
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+ feemed to him to have a cadence and harmony quite new to 
his ear, and it appeared to him no lefs harmonious. and agree~ 
able in the mouth of Lord Mansfield: ¢ The Monarch, he 
adds, fpeaks to the foul, the Lord Chief Juftice to the under- 
ftanding.’ | : 

An ee of the Englifh laws, courts of juftice, form of 
government, and other fubjects immediately connected with thefe, 
conftitutes a great part of the fecond volume of this work; inter 
mixed with fome fenfible remarks and difquifitions, together with 
hiftorical relations and amufing anecdotes: but thefe are com- 
monly fo interwoven with the topics directly ‘under confidera- 
tion that we could not properly offer’ many extracts from them, 
even if we had not already exceeded the limits to which the na« 
ture of our work ufually confines us. Let us however give a 
brief view of what this traveller fays under article, Zhe King. 

After having obferved that the variety of paifions conftantly 
in play among the Englifh, requires the utmoft dexterity in the 
hand which undertakes to direct them, headds, _ 

‘ The advice which Pheebus gave his fon, before he put the reins” 
of his chariot into his hand, feems'to be addrefféd to a prince who 
afcends the throne of England : 

Parce, puer, flimulis; fed fortius utere loris s-- 
Sponte Jud properant.: labor eft inhibere volentes. 

* In the prefent itate of things, proceeds our Authorg@mhatever . 
‘be the merit, however courteous the behaviour, of a King of 
England, he will find his people actuated by the fentiments which 
God obferved in the Jewifh nation: This people draweth near 
to me with their lips, but their hearts are far from me.——If, not- 
withftanding, any King ever deferved the love of his people, it is 
George Ill. he leads, at his rural’ feat near Richmond (a feat much © 
inferior in magnificence and'laftre to that of many noblemen) a life 
of the moft regular fimplicity ; which he divides entirely between 
the Queen and his books. It is true he comes every week to hold a’ 
levee and a drawing-room at St. James’s; but the court is by no 
means brilliant; he comes with the Queen in a very plain equipage, 
efcorted by a few light horfe.. I have already obferved that .coach-). 
men and carmen, never ftop at his approach, and that they.takea. 
pride in not bowing to him: ‘*'Why fhould we bow to Geggge? 
fay the infolent rabble: he fhould bow to us: he lives at.oOtr ex- 
pence,”=—This is a grofs mifreprefentation. The roads are wide 
enough; and every body giges way to the King and his attendants. - 

* At his court he is affability itfelf. All thofe he {peaks to, he 
accofts in the moft polite mariner, and never opens his lips except‘to ” 
fay the moft obliging things. . His palace, which has no ‘guard exe 
cept at the gate, is open to every Englifhman, as well as to every’ 









rset who is attracted thither by curiofity. 

* ‘The fame fimplicity accompanies the King when he repairs, to 
parliament, to thew himfelf in all the luftre of majefty: his hair, 
which 1s very thick, and of the fineft light colour, tied behiad with 
aribband, and dreffed by the hand of the Queen, is one of his moft 


ftriking Ornaments: he eats in public only when it is unavoidable, 
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and on thefe occafions he is ferved upon the knee, according to the 
caftom of the houfe of Auftria, adopted by Henry VIII. This prac- 
tice would: have ‘prevailed in France about the fame period; but 
Lewis XIL-and Francis |. thats to fay, goodne/s and affability them. 
Selous, then fat, upon the throne : in the opinion of two princes of 
that chara¢ter, the greatnefs of a King of France does not depend 
upon a vain ceremony.’ 


fage may be, there are fome who will certainly obje& to the 
former part of it. It is well known that the Englith are well 
difpofed to love their King, and be ftrongly attached to him, 
whatever complaints. they may fee reafon to make concerning 
fome meafures of the adminiftration. The honour of a Grand 
Monarque, ora blind {ubmiffion to arbitrary dictates, as if the 
inhabitants of a country were wholly formed to fupport the 
fplendour and luxury of one man, is a principle which they: 
juftly abhor; but mild and reafonable methods will commonly 
fecure their fidelity and affection: and it has indeed been re- 
marked, that nothing is more likely than fuch means, artfull 
employed, to reduce them into a kind of flavifh fubjection. As 
to the merry, though coarfe, expreffions which fome of the, 
rabble might ufe, little more is to be inferred from thence than 
a difpofition to jocularity, ‘which they will fometimes venture 
to indulg@s.in-oppofition to Monf. Grofley’s account of the me- 
Jancholya@conttantly prevailing among every rank in this na- 
tion ; a fubject which he feems carefully to have kept in view 
throughout his work. 

It is hardly worth. while to take notice of the intimation he 
féems ‘to intend’ in the latter part of the extraét, concerning the 
fuperiority of the French to ceremonious cuftoms, &c. or to 
recriminate by any obfervations upon what has been fo repeat- 
edly faid of the oftentation, flattery, and fervility, prevalent 
among that people. -Nor need we wonder that this Gentleman, ° 
befide a general prepofledion in favour of his own country, dif- 
covers aiftronger attachment to royalty and defpotifm, than we 
fhould think a mind improved by learning and philofophy could - 
réadily admit: He {peaks with horror of the unhappy cataftrophe 
of Cltiztes I, and, ‘at the fame time, does not attend to thofe 
caufes "which ferve greatly to extenuate, if they do.not entirely 
juftify, the procedure of thofe,who faynd, or thought, -them- 
felves under the fatal neceflity of bringing that unfortunate 
prince to. the fcaffold. And we.obferve that he meations the ar- 
dows which Mitan-difcovered in the caufe of liberty under the 
depreciating terms of a blind zeal. At the fame time he acknow- 
ledges that, for its flourifhing ftate, the preponderancy it has 
adquifed in the balance of Europe, and its naval fotce in con- 
fequence of the Navigation A@, Great Britain is indebted to 

: . ~ Oliver 


However acceptable to many, Englith Readers the above paf-. 
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Oliver Cromwell : but while he draws a character of the Protec 
tor, in the words of Bofluet, as an artful hypocrite, capable of 
forming and of concealing any enterprize, he difcovers herein, 
we are told, a picture of the Stad:holder of Holland, our King 
William [1I. of glorious memory. | 

From the account which we have here given, our Readers 
will be able to form a competent judgment of the prefent per- 
formance. If in fome inftances the Author acquits him(fclf 
with candour, ingenuity, and honour, in others ‘hé is very in- 
accurate, inattentive, and partial. By fome letters which are 
added in the Appendix, he appears to have been him(elf fenfible 


of the difadvantages under which he lay for the’ compleat ac-_ 


complithment of his defign’: ‘in particular he ackhowlédges, and 
retracts, a mifreprefentation, of which Mr..Garrick had com- 


plained, concerning a difturbance which had arifen in the theatre” 


at Drury-lane: and his Tranflator corrects thé very miftaken 
account which Monf. Grofley had’ given of the Méravians, by 
inferting part of ‘a letter from one Mr.H. upon’ the fubjed, 
in confequence of what this Traveller has related. : 

Amidft the many imperfections and errors with which the 
work is evidently chargeable, there are a number of judicious 
remarks, amufing anecdotes, curious enquiries, and’ irigenious 


inveftigations, which teftify the Writer’s acquaintance both © 


with men and books: but it appears that he has been too neg- 
ligent and precipitate, not only in colle&ting his materials at 
firft, but afterwards in digefting them. In all probability his 
own good fenle and penetration have already fuggefted to him 
that a very fhort refidence in a country, is by no means fuffi- 
cient to enable even a man of the beft abilities, to give’ an ac~ 
count of the manners, difpofitions, &c. of a confiderable and 
multifarious people, and that it is a kind of prefumption, upon 
fuch fuperficial ground, to attempt it. The very erreneous ac- 
counts into which, through ignorance, hurry, or préjudice, he 
has been betrayed, can hardly be at all compenfated or excufed 


by the many fenfible and entertaining obfervations with’ which ° 


he has, at the fame time, prefented his readers. 


a 





Art. II. Effays and Obfervations, phyfical and literary. Vol. Ul. 
Concluded. See our lait Month’s Review. °° 
AVING given an account of the article’ contained in 
this volume, from N° 1 to N° 13, inclufivé; we now 
proceed to 374 raid 
Art. XIV. Of the Ufe of the Bark'in Dyfenteries, and @ Hoarfe- 
ne/s after the Meafles, by the late Robert Whytt,, M.D. FR. 8, 
and Fellow of the Royal College af’ Phyfitians in Edinburgh. 
“As a dyfentery, fays our Author, -efpecially ‘oné of the 
Wworft kind, is accompanied -with’-a~-putrid difpofition of the 
O 2 humours, 
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humours, and a malignant fever; as by the continuance of 
the difeafe, the mouth, tongue, fauces, and alimentary canal 
ate often affected with a bad fort of aphthae; and, asa hiccup 
niay come on, and the patient die, although the purging has 
been confiderably lefs for feveral days, I imagined that the bark. 
might, in fuch cafes, be ufed with advantage; and, upon trial, 

I ‘had the fatisfaétion to find, that I had not been miftaken in 

my-cenjecture. 

* Aftcr bleeding once, or oftener, as the circumftances of 
the patient may require, vomiting once and again with ipeca- 
cuanha, and giving feveral dofes of rhubarb, either alone, o¢ 
with equal parts of the confec?io japonica of the Edinburgh difs 
penfatory, and fome drops of laudanum, I ordered the follow- 
ing decoétion : 

K Cort. peruvian. pulverat. Zi. Coque ex aqu. fontanae lib. iv. ad 
lib. i. Subfidat paululum, dein effundatur decocium. Cui adde 
confect, japon. ad xii. vel, Zfi. 
© Of this the patient takes two table fpoonfuls fix times, or 

three fpoonfuls four times in the twenty-four hours, It gene- 
ral] agrees with the ftomach, and commonly, in a few days, 
leffens the purging, While he ufes this medicine, I give him. 
no other but.fome Jaudanum at bed-time, to procure reft. If 
he becomes coltive, which fometimes happens after taking the. 
decoétion fix or feven days, I leave out part of the confectio jae 
ponica, and give fome rhubarb to open the body.’ 

Dr, Whytt recommends the bark after the meafles, when a 
hoarfenefs fucceeds the meafles, and is neither accompanied with 
a quick pulfe, or a difficulty in breathing. 

Ait. XV. 4 particular Method of giving the Solution of Corrofive 
Sublimate Mercury in fmall Dofes, as an Anthelmintic, by Jokn 
Gardiner, M.D. and Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians 
in Edinburgh, . 
Half a drachm of corrofive fublimate, diffolved in a faturated 

folution of crude /al ammoniac in water, is made into a pafte 

with crumb of bread, in a glafs mortar ; and divided into 240 

P ge pill containing one-eighth of a grain. —Two of thefe 

pi be given after eleven or twelve years of age twice. 

a-day ; aJefs.dofe. will not prove an effectual poifon for worms, 

Art. XVI. On.the Abufe of Cauftics in venereal warty Exerefcences, 
by Fobn Gardiner, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyfi- 
cians, Edinbyrgh. : 
lf the warty excrefcences are fo large as not to be deftroyed 

by.two or three applications, the continued ufe of the cauttic 

is found to render them extremely hard and horny; and though 
the hard partis fhaved off by the fcalpel, yet there is not the 
leaft diminution of bulk, nor will emollients have the leaft ef- 
fegt in foftening the hardnefs fo long as the cauftic is in aos 
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In this fituation the moft fuccefsful practice, according to Dr. 
Gardiner, is to fprinkle the excrefcences with the leaves of the 


abina finely powdered, ‘every morning ; and at night to apply 


an emollient poultice. 


than of the infection itfelf. 


Ebenezer Gilchrijt, M. D. 


form. 


peared on fome parts of the continent. 


Edinburgh. 


phyfician. 
chrift, M. D. 
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Art. XVII. Account of the Lifbon Diet Drink in Venereal Cafes, by 
Dr. Donald Monro, Phyfician to St. George’s Ho/pital, London, ° 
Dr. Monro’s receipt for the Lifbon Diet Drink may be ge- 

nuine; yet the folitary hiftory related by the Doétor is but an 

equivocal proof of its efficacy in venereal cafes; for the com- 
plaints, which were removed by the Diet Drink, appear to havé 
been rather the effets of long continued mercurial courfes, 


Art. XVII. Obfervations on the Catarrhal Epidemic of 1762, by 


The epidemic here defcribed is produced and propagated b 
contagion in the air; is a fever /uz generis, with catarrh 
fymptoms ; for the moft part regular in its courfe, and termi- 
nating in a fenfible crifis; but fometimes continuing long 
after every {ymp:om of catarrh is gone, and often changing its 


Dr. Baker has given an account of the fame epidemic as it 
appeared in London: and in the Gazette de France, du 5 Fuillet, 
1762, there is a good defcription of the fame difeafe, as it ap- 


Art. XIX. Obfervations on the Arthritis anomala, with a Poft- 
feript, relating chiefly to the Cure of the regular Gout, by the late 
David Clerk, M.D. Fellow of the Royal Gollege of Phyficians, 


This paper contains fome ufeful hiftories, and good pratti- 
cal obfervations both on the regular and anomalous gout. And 
in the fucceeding article, we have likewife fome additional ob- 
fervations on the fame fubjeéts, by the late Dr. Whytt, who 
was a very ingenious phyfiologift, and an excellent practical 


Art. XXI, Of the Urinary Bladder thickened, By Ebenezer Gils 


. ‘ The urinary bladder may be thickened, fays our Author, 
various ways. 4. From inflammation. 2. From a fchirrous - 
difpofition, affecting it wholly or in part. 3. ‘The inner mem- 
brane becomes fpongy and flabby, when its numerous glands 
are overcharged, which, in this cafe, throw out their contents 
in great abundance: here we have the idea of arheum. 4. The 
fides of the bladder fometimes grow thick and hard, from a 
long and rigid contraétion of its mufcular fibres, by which the 
Capacity of it is fo much diminifhed that it can contain but a 
{mall quantity of urine, which, with painful urgings, it is con- 
Rantly endeavouring to expel. The part is now under a fpafm; 
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and, when thus affected, is, by French authors, termed veffig 
yacornie. 5: Without any contraction, or having its capacit 
diminifhed, which, on the contrary, is greatly enlarged, the 
whole bladder fuffers an uniform thickening of all its coats, or 
fuch an increafe of its fubftance as feems peculiar to membra- 
hous parts.’ : 

The laft of thefe is what Dr. Gilchrift has in view, in this 

paper. He relates fix hiftories of the difeafe, points out the 

Symptoms by which it may be diftinguifhed, and then the me. 

thod of cure; which chiefly confifts in giving the mercurial pill, 

in the dofe of eight or ten grains every night. In three or four 
days this dofe commonly affects the mouth ; a revulfion is then 
lainly made, and a refolution begun; the inflammation and 

Reridernef of the tumour gradually abate; the tenfion of the 

bladder and ftricture of its orifice relax; the urine flowl 

efcapes, and comes away with Icfs pain ; and all the fymptoms 
are relieved. 

’ ‘The two next articles are chirurgical ; the firft gives an ac- 

count of an amputation of the arm without hemorrhage; and 

the fecond, the hiftory of a fractured fternum. 

Art. XXIV. The Cafe of a Perfon who was feemingly killed by a 

"Blow on the Breaft, recovered by Bleeding and the Warm Bath, 
in a Letter addreffed ta Dr. Alexander Monro, fen. by William 
Alexander, M. D. 

In this patient there was no fenfible refpiration ; no’ pulfe to 
be diftinguifhed either in the wrift, or in any other part of the 
body ; nor did any blood iffue, on a large incifion being made 
into avein. But, in about three minutes after he was put into 
the bath, the water round the orifice began to be tinged with 
blood: in two minutes more, the blood iffued out very per- 
ceptibly ; in feven minutes he began to breathe; and other 
fymptoms of recovery foon fucceeded. 

Art. XXV. Concerning the State of the Inteftines in old Dyfentertes, 
by Dr. Donald Monro, Phy/ician to the Army, and to St. George's 
Hofpital at London. 

It appears, from a great number of diffe@tions, that, in old 
dyfenteries, the villous coat of the inteftines is eroded, and that 
thefe erofions do not extend beyond the rectum and colon. 

The next paper contains fome ingenious but unfuccefsful at- 
tempts to extirpate a large polypus in the pharynx and cefo- 
phagus, by the lace Mr. Dallas.—And in the fucceeding ar- 
ticle, Dr. Ale:.ander Monro gives the fequel of the cafe, and 
an engraving reprefenting the appearances on diffeftion. 

In the 28th Article we have Camper’s obfervations on the 
direction in which the fraCtures of bones are generally made, 
and on the formation of the callus, dls ils 3 
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Art..X XIX. The Hiftory of two Cafes of Stones lodged partly in 
a odder and partly in the Urethra, by Dr. Livingfton, Phy- 
fcian at Aberdeen. 

One of thefe ftones was extracted from a living, the other 
from a dead {ubject. Each patient had the fymptoms of the 
ftone from his infancy, and violent unremitting pain for two 
ears before the extraction, accompanied with a conitant /tilii- 
cidium uring. | = 
Art. XXX. Of the Ue of Mercury in convuifive Diforders, by Dr. 

Donald Monro, Phyfuian to St. George’s Hofpital, London, 

The convulfive motions, for the cure of which mercury is 
here recommended, are thofe which accompany the opiffhota- 
nos, tetanus, and locked-jaw.—This method of cure was com- 
municated to Dr. Monro, by a gentleman of the faculty who 
refided in the ifland of Jamaica. | 

© While this gentleman practifed in Jamaica, he had a great 
number of cafes of the tetanus, attended with the locked-jaw, 
under his care. At firft, he ufed to give very freely of opium, 
mufk, and other medicines of this clafs; to bleed, and make 
other evacuations, while he ufed baths, fomentations, embro-. 
cations, and other external applications, but all without the 
leaft fuccefs ; and, as he had loft a great many patients with- 
out being fo lucky as to make one cure, he began to believe 
that this diforder always proved fatal, and was not to be cured 
by medicine, notwith{tanding what fome practitioners had al- 
ledged. However, having received an unexpected hint con- 
cerning the good effects of the mercurial ointment in fuch cafes, 
he refolved to try it; and ordered the firft patient that offered 
to be put into a warm room, and to be rubbed two or three 
times a-day with the ointment, till fuch time as a falivation was 
raifed, when he, with pleafure, obferved, that as foon as the 
mercury began to affect the mouth, the convulfions of the 
mufcles of the jaws, as well as all the other {pafms and convul-. 
fions, ceafed, and the patient was freed of all his complaints. 

‘ After this, he treated every cafe of this kind which came 
under his care in the fame manner, and cured twelve, which 
were all who applied to him for advice fo early in the diforder, 
that there was time to bring the mercury to the mouth before 
the fatal period was expected. A few died in whom the difeafe 
was fo far advanced before he faw them, that there was not 
time to raife a falivation.’ : 

All the cafes which came under this gentleman’s care in the 
Weft Indies, were the effects of the climate, and not the con- 
fequences of wounds or capital operations. Dr., Alexander 
Monro, however, in the laft Article of this volume, relates 


the hiftory of a patient who was feized with the locked-jaw af- : 


ter a fracture of the leg, and wounding the teguments at the 
O £ place 
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place of the fra€ture : and in this cafe the ufe of the mercurial 
ointment was equally fuccefsful. 2. 





Arr. Ill. Letters concerning the prefent State of England, particularly 
refpeBing Politics, Arts, Manners, and Literature of the Times, 
concluded, . 
N a former * number of our Review, we gave a general ac- 

count of the prefent publication ; and while we cenfured it 
as defeétive on topics which have a relation to tafte; we could 
not but exprefs our approbation of what the author has offered 
on politics and government. It remains, that we now lay before 
our readers what we have farther to obferve concerning it: 

On the fubjeéts of trade, agriculture, and manufactures, this 
writer has hazarded various oberfvations, which are fingular 
and lively ; but, in general, they are little fupported by expe- 
rience or argument. Take for example the following pofition, 
which he delivers with a moft dogmatical air: © The very ex- 
iftence of a people proves, that they have agriculture.” Our 
author has furely never enquired into the earlier hiftory of 
nations ; if he had, he would have obferved, that men in the 
form of communities and tribes have actually fubfifted during 
ages, without being acquainted with any thing that deferves 
the name of agriculture. Even at this day“fome tribes in 
America fubfift folely by hunting and fifhing ; and the ancient 
hiftorians, when they treat of the original inhabitants of Gaul | 
and Germany, uniformly maintain, that they fupported them- 
felves by the fame methods. The age of agriculture is in every 
country preceded by the age of hunters and fifhers, and is fuc- 
ceeded by what philofophers denominate the age of civilization 
and refinement. A multitude of fimilar inaccuracies occur in 
this performance, and render the perufal of it dangerous to the 
generality of readers. 

The following extraét, added to our former fpecimens, will 
give our Readers a fufficient idea of this Author’s manner: 

* How, fays he, are we fo to harmonize agriculture, manus 
faétures, commerce and population, as to make them moft bene- 
ficial to the collective interefts of the ftate? This I think is the 
queftion, and it appears clearly enough from thefe difquifitions, 
that the national good requires that conduct which will bring, 
not the greateft and quickeft degree of what is commonly called 
profperity, but the greateft durability of the prefent advantages. 
enjoyed by a people :‘but remember that I keep clear in this 
enquiry of the revolutions of the conftitution, becaufe goad: 
government is a blefling, greater than that of all others; but 


we very well know, that great riches are better formed to deftroy 
than improve a contftitution. 
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¢ Here then the juft condué is explained : give whatever en- 
couragement you pleafe to agriculture, you will never thereby 
make the kingdom too rich ; nor occafion too quick arife; and all 
the population you create 1s independant on the changes of 
trade or foreign affairs, and can in no refpect prove hurthenfome 
to thecommunity. Confine manufactures to the fatisfying that 
confumption which is certain, which is your awn; but the 
moment you become manufadurers of foreign commodities, 
and for foreign markets, you lay the foundations of that quick 


rife and wealth, which is fure foon to come tumbling down, 


Trade fhould grow out of agriculture and manufactures, and be 


regulated by them; it will then never become fo great and in-. 


fecure as that of Holland has proved. Population depends on 
the three preceding ; the people bred by fuch regulated interefts, 
will be in proportion to their certain employment; induliry caa 
never decline, nor population be burthenfome.—No fchemes or 
plans of conduct fhould be adopted for increafing the people, 
‘ which are always pernicious ; that increafe fhould grow out of 
their employment naturally and regularly: nothing but the 
height of folly could produce the idea of forcing thefe matters 
«by naturalization bills: no country fhould have more people 
' than is found init: becaufe more not being found, is proof fuf- 
ficient that the number is proportioned to the food, wealth, in- 
duftry, and other circumftances. When the population of a 
country declines, it ought to decline, and bringing over fo- 
reigners only accelerates the evil; nothing can poffibly increafe 
it but an increafe of induftry; but while that is fa/ding, to think 

of making population ri/¢, is to fight againft nature. 
‘ The true harmony is to make agriculture flourifhing enough 


to fupport your own people: to make manufactures fubferviene. 


to the demand of your own people: and commerce proportioned 
to agriculture and manufactures: thefe, fo provided, population 
to be left to itfelf. 

‘ A conduct very contrary to this has been the fafhion of late 
years throughout all Europe; and the quick progrefs of the 
power of England has been chiefly owing to a different fyftem : 
this forms no found reafon againft the preceding ideas; for I 
have admitted, that the plan here laid down is not formed for a 
quick progrefs in power, but for a durability of profperity. As 
the practice of the age is fo very different, it will not be im- 
Proper to enquire into the probable confequences on the affairs 
of Great Britain. | 

‘ We have attained to an amazing height of wealth and 
Power, and with it have burthened the kingdom with a popu- 
Jation much greater than we fhould know what to do with, in 
cafe of a reverfe of fortune 3; and we have not only run in debt 
f0 an amazing degree, but alfo fet an example of profufion to 

| | | all 
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all future: adminiftrations, which will in all probability haye 
moft fpeedy ‘and’ wonderful effects in increafing fuch incum- 
brances; which, however rich the kingdom is, muft undoubt- 
edly end in Bankruptcy : I have in a former letter fhewed, that 
the kingdom may fupport, this debt vaftly increafed, and even 
rife like a phoenix out of the ruins of ‘it: no one can fay that 
this is not poffible, but at the fame time it depend’ on a fortu- 
nate. conjunéture, and various advantages centering in one 
point. $0 that there is no reafon to wifh for the experiment, 
_ © Whatever may be the event, the plain faé&t is, that the 
great fyftem of trade and manufacture have carried the kingdom 
to a height, in which they cannot probably fupport it; or, in 
one word, have rendered our ftate great, but extremely preca- 
vious. And this is fo ftrongly the cafe, that the nation has 
rhaps, of all others in the univerfe, the leaft reafon to con- 
gratulate herfelf on her fudden rife to fuch boundlefs power. 

¢ For it is not the pofleffion of great riches and formidable 

er that conftitutes the rea/ profperity of this kingdom ; but 
on the contrary, ‘the mere durability of her profperity; and ic 
would not be a difficult tafk to prove, that this durability leffens 
almoft in proportion to the magnitude of the wealth and power, 
We have had great fuccefs in arms, but unfortunately, our moft 
brilliant wars (to reafon for a moment on the principles of thofe 
whofe doctrines I am at prefent oppofing) are merely the means 
of exhaufting us, but never thole of repairing or adding to our 
ftrength. | : 

‘ If trade and manufacture are made our grand fupports, 
we are inconfiftent, if we do not pufh our advantages by en- 
Jarging both; or at leaft of making fuch acquifitions, as fhall 
repay us fome of that immenfe wafte of wealth which atchieved 
the conqueft. On the contrary, we conquer at the éxpence of = ¢ 
hundreds of millions, only to fhew our generofity in giving 
back to our enemies. I need not obferve, that this has ever been 
the fatality of this country, and is a ftrong proof of how little 
avail our riches and our power are, if they only enable us to: 
make conquefts, which we are neceflitated to reftore. I fay 
neceffitated ; it is our coniftitution, that a pack of rafcals, who 
have been idle thro’ a war, fhould riggle themfelves into power, 
and to preferve it, patch up our peace; this has been the cale 
ever fince king Wiilliam’s reign ; and | fhall venture to prophely, 
that it ever will be the cafe, till we have a king on the throne, 
who enters as much into the fpirit of a war as that prince did. 

¢ For what fhould we be fo eager to gain immenfe wealth and 
power, which, from their quick rife and magnitude, cannot be 
permanent? All that Britain can fairly affert to have gained by 
them, has been the entertainment during the period of a war, 
of half a {core extraordinary Gazettees: this is the real fa; 
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Gazette, at a moderate computation,, adding five 

Prison Aang to. her national debt. If thefe effegts of her 
reatnefs are more defirable than that more modeft ftate, but 
A scability of national advantages, which I have mentioned as 
the effect of a very different conduct—of. harmonizing agri- 
culture, manufactures, commerce and population; 1 mutt 
‘confefs myfelf utterly miftaken.’ i vu 
Although this Writer feems rather fond of dogmatizing than 
‘of reafoning, yet there is good fenfe in fome of his obfervations 
and, on the whole, his ftyle might have appeared with lefs dif- 
advantage, had his book been more correétly printed.— There 
is a miftake in the laft page, which muft be owing to misinfor- 
mation.— Arthur Young, Efq; the writer on Hufbandry, &c. is 
not the fon of Dr. Young, author of the Night Thoughts. St. 





Art. IV. An Inquiry into the Scripture Meaning of the Word Satan, and 
its fynonimous Terms, the Devil, or the Adverfary, and the Wicked 
One. Wherein alfo the Notions concerning Devils, or Demons, are 
brought down to the Standard of Scripture. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Wheble. 1772. 


O thofe who are acquainted with the writings of Arch- 

bifhop Tillotfon, and of Mr. Whifton, againft the eter- 
nity of hell torments ; of Sykes, Lardner, and others, againft 
the reality of dzmoniacal pofleffions ; and with the ftill more 
recent publications of Mr. Farmer, on certain fubjects of the 
fame general tendency and nature, this performance will not 
feem to have any thing particularly novel or furprizing in it. 
For ourfelves, we acknowledge, that having, more efpecially 
of late, feen various publications, all of which tended, though 
in fomewhat different ways, to lower our ideas of the once 
very formidable power, and moft extenfive dominion, and in- 
fluence, of Satan, we have thought it very probable that, fooner 
or later, fome bold adventrous reafoner of the prefent age 
would be tempted to go a ftep beyond any of thefe celebrated 
writers, and even call the very being of Satan into queftion, 
Such a genius we have now, as we think, for the firft time be- 
foreus; and though his fcheme will doubtlefs appear, to fome, to 
be romantic, and to others dangerous ; yet, for the fake of fuch 
as are lefs offended with free and independent opinions, we 
think it our duty to give an account of the manner in which 
this daring Writer has ventured to deal with the Devil. 

His defign is to fhew, by a regular and particular indu@tion 
of all the texts in both Teftaments, which have been generally 
fuppofed to relate to Satan and his kingdom, that no fuch doc- 
trine as that of a fall of angels is taught in any of them; and 
that no fuch being as Satan is mentioned in them, in the fenfe 


in which that term is now generally taken. But before he en- 


ters upon this his immediate defign, he has thought proper to 
| 3 prepare 
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prepare his way by an introduction of fome length ; in which, 
amongft other preliminary obfervations, he undertakes to ac. . 
count for the original of the prefent prevailing opinion. And 
as this part of his undertaking is by no means the leaft intereft. 
ing and curious, though we fear but of doubtful merit, we 
fhall lay ‘before our Readers the fubftance of what he has {aid 
upon It. 

* According to this Author, then, the notion of a fall of an- 

1s, which has fo long prevailed in the Chriftian church, with 

all the authority of docirine, is grounded on two texts in the New 
‘Teftament, which do really refer to a very different event, 
‘Thefe texts are, 2 Pet. ii. 4; and Jude 6. And the follow- 
ing is his tranflation and interpretation of the former of them. 
8, But there were alfo falfe prophets among the people, as 
among you there will be falfe teachers, who will introduce de- 
ftructive herefies, and denying the Lord that bought them, do 
bring upon themfelves fwift deftruction. And many fhall follow 
their deftruétive herefies, through whom the way of truth fhall be 
blafphemed, and in covetoufnefs with feigned words they will 
make merchandize of you: to whem the judgment of old lingereih 
not, and the defiruction of them (of old) flumbereth not. For if 
God fpared not the meffengers that jinned, but having tartarized 
them with chains of darknefs, delivered them, thus referved, unto 
judgment; and fpared not the old world, but preferved Noe the 
Eighth, a preacher of righteoufnefs, having brought a flood 
upon the world of the ungodly; and did reduce the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah into afhes, condemned to that cataftrophe, 
being made an enfample to thofe who fhould after live un- 

odly ; and delivered juft Lot, offended with the filthy convere 
tion of the wicked—the Lord knoweth how to deliver the 
godly out of temptation, and to referve the unjuft unto the day 
of judgment to be punifhed.” 

‘ This tranflation, fays the Author, may be compared with 
our Englifh verfion of the New Teftament, and both of them 
with the original. The moft material alteration is in verfe 4, 
where, inftead of the angels, 1 have put the meffengers, that fin- 
ned. Thefe meflengers, I apprehend, are no other than the 
men who were fent from the wildernefs of Paran to fearch the 
Jand of Canaan, which the Lord had promifed to the children 
of Ifrael. They were meflengers that finned; for when they 
returned they laid before the people an evil and exaggerated re- 
port, which caufed the heart of the people to faint, and dif- 
couraged them from following the Lord who had promifed. It 
moreover appears that they were tartarized with chains of dark- 
nefs; for notwithftanding all that the Lord had done before 
their eyes in the land of Egypt, and at the Red Sea—notwith- 
ftanding he had given them bread from heaven, and waters out 
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of the ftony rock—notwithitanding they had heard _ his voice, 
and feen his glory at the Mount; yet, after all this, they had; 
not eyes to fee, nor hearts to underftan 3 but ftilk, ereed and, 
fell away in the day of temptation,: the light had fhined unto; 
them, but they loved darknefs rather ; and from_ their whole, 
conduct we may infer, that as they juftly might,, fo they really 
were, judicially blinded in the end; or,, as the apoftie exprefles: 
it, guarded or referved under chains of darknels, unto,judgment, 
to which they were at length, delivered; for thofe men,, 
«even thofe men that did bring up the evil, report.upon the; 
land, died by the plague before the Lard*.”” 7 ve 

Our limits will not allow,us to extract the notes by. which; 
our Author endeavours to juftify this novel and feemingly harfh 
interpretation of the text in queltion,—except in, one inftance- 
only; to which we are chiefly induced for the fake of that {eemingly. 
pious fentiment with whichiit is Fonpluded. ‘ I underftand the.. 
word TapTapwras, tartarized, tobe expreffive of. the gloomy, ; 
horrors of their own minds; they fhrunk at: every difficulty, 
were always defponding, and never; faw any thing before. their 
eyes but deftruction and death: whereas faith, as a grain of 
muftard-feed, would have filled them with the moft lively hope, ., 
and have been an anchor to their fouls. Modern unbelievers.. 
might learn from thefe, their brethren of old, to retreat.in time, 
left their bands be made ftrong—left chains of darknefs. be judi- 
cially !aid on.’ | 

Neicher are we at liberty to follow our Author in his appli- 
cation of the fame principles, to the interpretation of the other , 
text, in St. Jude, which, confidering the fimilarity of fenti- 
ment, is not, perhaps, an omiffion of much importance, 

‘ Upon the whole, fays this Writer, nothing can be more: 
evident than that the perfons who finned, mentioned by St. Pe- 
ter, and thofe who watched not duly over their principalities, 
mentioned by St. Jude, are the fame; and we.conclude, from 
the foregoing obfervations, that they were juft as much angels 
as thofe received by Rahab the harlot, who we certainly know 
were neither more nor lefs than meflengers +. This interpre- 
tation is not only more countenanced by the language of the 
apoftles—is not only more fuitable to the conneétion and argu- 
ment; but it refts on a much better foundation, on a more 


clear and undoubted authority, than that which is commonly 
received, 


a 


a a iad ee, 
* See Numb. xiv. 37. : 





"+ James ii, 25. ‘ Was not Rahab the harlot juftified by works, 


when fhe had received res ayyeaus, the meflengers,”—fent by Jofhua 
to fpy fecretly, and to view the land, even Jericho. JosHua, ch. ii. 


* St. 


| 
| 
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- © St. Jude fays, ‘he put the people in mind of what they onc@’ 
knew; but ieee him to {peak of ‘* angels which kept not’ 
their firft effate, But left their own habitation, and are referved . 
in everlaftiny ‘Chaitis under darknefs unto the judgment of q' 
gteat day, yet'future,” as in our tranflation—fuppofing Jude to 
{peak thus, and’ whence. fhould the people once have known it? 
Fhe Old Feftament fays not a word of any fuch thing ; and. 
the whole fect of the Sadducees, in our Saviour’s time, believed 
neither angel nor fpiric to exift ; but confined their faith to one 
God only :’ apprehending, I.fuppofe, that the angels and {pirits, 
mentioned in the Old Teftament, were mere imaginary beings,” 
introduced for the fake of reprefentation. as 

6! "The Pharifees, it is true, confefled both angels and fpirits ;” 
and the fcriptures, doubtlefs, countenance fuch ‘a. belief ; but 
a3 we ‘are cautioned not to ‘intrude into things not feen, ‘and’ 
told that fecret things belorig to the Lord, we fhalf do well ‘not 
td be’ wife’ above the reach of ‘reafon and fefife, ‘and what is” 
written or revealed. What can fairly be colleéted from the 
{criptures, on this'head, is, in fum, nearly as follows : 

© Angels are reptefented uritous ds a fuperior order of beings,’ 
eniployed as ‘the meffengers of God; and hence they derived their 
name. The Old and New Teftaments both favour the idea of” 
a‘local ‘heaven, where God is more peculiarly prefent, where 
the angels beliold his face, and receive his commands: from 
hence they are faid to be difpatched on fome particular occa- 
fions, to reveal or to execute the will of God: and once in the 
Old Teftament we read, that God fent evil angels among the * 
Ezyptians—as alfo of the deftroying angel ; but this is fpoken 
only in refpect of their commiffion, which was to hurt and de- 
ftroy ; for both were perfectly fubject and obedient unto God: © 
fo that, on the whole, there is not the leaft ground to believe _ 
that any angel, or angels, were fuppofed to have fallen from _ 
their original dignity and allegiance to God. 7 

© But there is great reafon to believe, that the notion of fallen 
angels fir? arofe from a mifconftruction of the very paflages we | 
have been confidering. The Gentiles, when they came to _ 
preach the gofpel, not being fufficiently read and’ fkilled in the © 
Jewith fcriptures, that is, in the Old Teftament, might eafily_ 
overlook the reference, and lay hold of the texts ‘in queftion — 
to'account for the evil fpirits, mentioned in both the Old and 
New Teftaments—and for the Devil and his angels, mentioned — 
in‘the gofpel of Matthew. a | 

‘ And when once thofe texts came to be mifconftrued of 
fallen angels, and that interpretation came to be recéived, it is , 
no more to be wondered at that it hath continued a received . 
doctrine, than that the doctrines of purgatory, ere 
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and others, fhould ftill continue, and be received, in the church’ 
of Rome. ‘When error ts once fubftituted and eftablithed for 
truth, it 1s afterwards taken for granted, without examination: 
fo the fyftem of fallen angels, once wrought up, and glofled 
over, hath for ages been {wallowed without ceremony. 
¢ There is reafon, therefore, to ftand in doubt, whether Sa- 
tan be a fallen-angel : and upon the Suppofition that he may 
not, it is propofed to fearch the. fcriptures : a clofe attention to’ 
what is written therein concerning him, will, moft probably, 
lead us to the true idea which we ought to annex to that for- 
midable name.’ . 4 of? 991 ; 

Our Author having in this»manner ‘prepared his way, for- 
mally enters upon \the propofed -fubject of inquiry; and has 

iven us, in the remaining part of ‘the prefent publication, an» 
orderly view of all the paflages-in-the Old Teftament, in which * 
the word Satan is ufually underftood in the theological and po- 
pular fenfe, with his own interpretation of them; in which we 
find no matter of objection, and can readily agree with him, 
that the commonly received opinion concerning the fall of an- 
gels does not feem to be neceflacily taught or implied in them. | 
But how this ingenious Writer will be able to keep clear of that 
opinion when he fha!l proceed tothe confideration ;of the texts 
in the New Teftament, which are to be the fubject of fome 
future publication, and in which we fhould imagine that he 
would meet with much greater ‘difficulties; we ‘are not able to 
conjecture, We hall therefore hope to be favoured with that’ 


part of his work:in due feafon. A y 


Art. V. Political Effays concerning the prefent State of the Britifb Eme: 
pire, 4to. 11, 18,-Concluded.— 43 
HE fpecimens already given, in two former Articles, of : 
our Author’s induftry and judgment in colleéting faéts, 
and reafoning. upon them, will, we doubt not, excite the at- 
tention of all who are duly fenfible of the great importance of 
the fubje&ts treated in this performance; of all whofe minds are 
engaged in fpeculations, in which the interefts of mankind are . 
fo deeply concerned. NITY 
In his fourth Eflay our Author proceeds to'take ‘a ‘view: of 
the prefent State of Manufactures in the Britifh Dominions, under 








_ the following heads: 1. Thofe: from. our. jown produéts, 2. 


Thofe from foreign produéts, 3.'-Population.. 144 Compari- 
fon between thofe of Britain and other countries, 5. Means - 
of promoting them. 

The Author is duly fenfible of the deficiency-of his materials 
relating to this fubject, and not without reafon ;..for except the » 
article ‘Yoel, which has, been more difcuffed, and more’particu 
larly inquired into by former writers, than any other branch of 


our 
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our manufaGures, and from whom we have here very large exat 
traéts, we meet with little or no fatisfaction: and we appre.’ 
hend our Author could not have fupplied this deficiency from’ 
books, there being none extent that give any'accurate account’ 
of thefe fubjects... Indeed, fuch accounts cannot be procured 
unlefs an Author will give much-of his time and attention tg 
them, andiapply tothe moft intelligent and fkilful manufacturers, 
in every feparate branch, for their affiftance and information, 
The manufaétutes from our own products are wool, leather; 
lead, tin, iron.and copper, flax, hemp, glafs, paper, porcelain: tg! 
which he might have added the brewery, diftillery, and’ fome' 
others. Manufactures from: foreign produ@s are, in our Aus 
thor’s'enumeration, only thofe of //é and cotton, The amount’ 
of thefe manufactures he eftimates as follows : 7 
« Amount of the woollen manufacture, — -—— £4 155700,529) 


Leather —_— — — ] 1,5725;009" 
Flax and hemp, — —_ 2500;000 
Glafs, paper, and porcellain, —_ 1,500,000 
Silk, —— 3,025,000 
Cotton, —_ - —_ g00,0e0 


{ apprehend the number employed by lead, tin, iron, 
&c. to be about 900,000; if they earn, one with 
another *, 10/. ahead, the amount will be — — 9,000,000’ 
. ——— awe 
: 4453505529 | 

But the materials.on which thefe calculations are founded are’ 
fo imperfe& that: we cannot depend much upon the refult; 
though thé magnitude of the fum total, fuppofing it not to be’ 
ly wide-of the truth, is fufficient to demonftrate the vaft’ 
importance. of our manufatures, and to convince all perfons‘ 
that too much attention cannot'be paid to the encouragement 
ahd improvement of them. 

In the fifth fe&tion of this Effay, our Author inquires into the 
Means of promoting the Britifhb Manufaétures. Here the Reader 
will meet with fome ftriking facts, and many excellent obfer- 
vations upon this fubject; including a full difcuffion of the 
queftion concerning the policy and expediency of ufing ma- 
chines to fhorten and diminifh the price of labour ; and we are’ 
perfuaded that the Author’s conclufion in favour of machines is 
fupported: by found policy, and a full experience of their utility; 
wherever they have been applied. 

We have known many inftances in which a branch of mae 
nufacture, and the people employed in it, have been greatly 








* Confidering the nature of thefe manufaétures, a much larger fum_ 
muft be allowed to them than to any others, a much greater propor- 
tion of grown people being employed in them.’ 

increafed 
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increafed by the introduction of machines; but not one in 
which they have been diminifhed. 

We have been well informed that a few years ago Wheels 
were invented at Blackbourne in Lancafhire, by means of which 
one perfon could {pin feveral threads of cotton at the fame time ; 
that at the firft appearance of thefe wheels, mobs arofe, and 
the military were called in to preferve the lives of the ingenious. 
inventors and encouragers of this valuable machine ; that after- 
wards they were introduced into the neighbourhood of Boulton, 
another manufacturing town in the fame county, and had the 
fame effect as before, to raife violent commotions amongft the 
people, who were apprehenfive they fhould all be ruined and, 
flarved by thefe new inventions: but here, by the well-timed, 
fpirited, and fenfible exertion of a worthy magiftrate, the 
peoples terrors were abated, and confequently their tumultuous 
behaviour ; they recovered their fenfes ; they applied their ge- 
niufes to the improvement of thefe machines; they adopted 
them univerfally ; and have been fo fenfible of their good effects, 
asto leave no room for doubt that, the taking thefe machines 
from them would now probably make a much greater difturb- 
ance than what was produced by their introduction. ‘The ma- 
chine has lately been improved, in various ways, by feveral in- 
genious mechanics in thofe parts 5 and we hear that buildings 
are erecting at Matlock, in Derbyfhire, and other places, for 
fpinning cotton upon large machines, that are to be worked 
like filk-mills, by water and by horfes, whereby the price of 
totton yarn will probably be fo much reduced as to occafion a 
vaft increafe of demand for cotton manufactures; and, confe- 
quently, of employment for the people concerned in that branch 
of bufinefs:—and we beg leave to intimate to our woollen ma- 
nufaéturers, that the application of fuch machines to the fpin- 
ning of woollen yarn feems to be an object of national confequence, 
and well deferving their ferious attention. 

On the mention of the application of thefe new machines 
in the woollen manufactory, we are aware that the firft queftion 
will be, What muft become of the fpinners ? Theanfwer is fur- 
nifhed to us by the example of Lancafhire. They will be pro- 
vided with wheels to fpin five or fix times as much as they fpin 
how: their employers can afford to pay them better for their 
week's work; the goods will be made better and cheaper; the 
demand will confequently increafe ; all the hands in the coun- 
try will be fully employed in w/ing or attending the machines, and 
ther branches of the manufaétory; the nation will foon recover 
thofe foreign markets it has loft; and our manufaéturers will 
make fuch rapid advances as their compctitors will not foon be 
able to overtake, : 

Rev, Sept. 1772. P Our 
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Our Author very judicioufly afks, § How many inhabitants 
the lefs does this country poflefs on account of our prefent ma~ 
chines, our filk-mills, ftocking-frames, water-mills, wind-mills, 
iron and copper works?’ And then makes the following jut 
obfervation : * Foreigners are in pofleflion of a branch of ex- 
portation, wrought by induftrious hands, out of which we want 
to beat them: In what manner fhall we form the endeavour 
By the expenfive round of labour, or by a machine? Ie is odds 
if the firft anfwers ; the invention of the latter zm/ures fucce/s,’ 

- Weare furprized to obferve in this Eflay that an Author who, 
in general, thinks fo juftly about manufactures, and the means 
of encouraging them, fhould recommend the inftitution of ine 
fpetiors as a means fubfervient to this end! If he confiders bute 
for a moment the extreme difficulty of this meafure in curious 
and comp!ex manufactures, this alone will exclude a multitude 
of other reafons againft fuch a meafure: and we are perfuaded, 
except what laws may do with refpect to falfe lengths and 
breadths, and other equally obvious inftances of deceit, that it 
is neither praéticable nor advifable, in moft cafes, to limit the 
quality of manufaélures by any authority whatfoever. 

We cannot take leave of this eflay without laying before our 
Readers the Author’s very important and judicious obfervations 
on the /ituation of manufactorics as a means of rendering their pro- 
duétions cheap and faleable. | 

* As it appears fo ftrongly, that felling manufactures cheap is the 
only way to have them fiourifhing, no methods of attaining that end 
fhould be overlooked. I have aiready endeavoured to prove, that 
on this account there fhould be a balance between the price of la- 
bour and that of provifions, that foreigners may not be able to un- 
derfell us; for this reafon likewife, the /ftuation of manufadories 
fhould be attended to with great care at their eftablifhment. There is 
always a difference between the prices of provifions, &c. in great cities 
and in the country; fo that they may rife in the former too high 
for the profperity of manufactures, which therefore fhould ever be 
eftablithed in diitant provinces. 

‘ I know it may be urged, that the prices of provifions are fre- 
quently too low for the profperity of manufactures (indeed oftener 
than too high, while there remains no exact balance) and in that 
cafe, the rije occafioned by a great city will be advantageous, which 
is fo far very juft; but this leads me to remark, that the luxury and 
debauchery of them will, at all times, occafion more mifchicf than 
to balance this benefit. 

* Provifions certainly may rife to fuch a height all over the king- 
dom, that the labouring poor muft work fix days in the week to be 
able to live, and-even good hours every day. That is precifely the 
proper height of prices; but then, an additional price will have , 
evil confequences; mafters muft raife their wages, and that mutt be 


attended with a greater price of the manufagures; the compepeinn 
° 
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of foreigners then takes. effect, and the whole fabric goes to ruin. 
This height of prices exifts in London, for initance, when the coun« 
try ejoys the exact medium.—By the height of prices, the reader 
will doubtlefs underftand, houfe-rent, and all necefaries of life as well 


as food. ‘ : : 
‘ Thefe facts fufliciently thew, that the fituation of manufactories 


js an article of great importance; and confequently one way of pros 
moting their profperity is, by eftablithing thein in the country inftead 
of great cities, and removing thofe into the country which are al. 
ready in London; a bufinefs which may by fome be thought a difti« 
culty, but an earneft endeavour, I am perfuaded, might effect it.’ 
It is to be wifhed this Author had pointed out fome practi- 
eable way of removing moft of the manufactories into the coun~ 
try that are now eftablifhed in London, if any probable plan 
had occurred to his mind; for the inconvenience and bad po- 
licy of crowding this city with manufaétories is obvious enough, 
and calls loudly for an effectual and difcreet remedy. It isa 
delicate fubje€t, and will admit of no violent meafures; andy 
indeed, we muft own, it has long been a matter of furprize to 


us that the conveniences of a country fituation have not induced 


many of the London manufacturers voluntarily to take the ad- 
vantage of it! The contrary cuftom is deftructive both of popu- 
lation and commerce; as great towns deftroy men very rapidly 
by debauchery and bad air, and render the price of labour ex- 
tremely high, by the high price of many effential articles of 
life, and efpecially by a luxurious and expentive way of living, 
which the mechanics in great towns are very apt to fall into. 

If our Spitalfields manufaéturers, for inftance, complain that 
the French underfell them, even here, notwithftanding the ex- 
pence and rifque of {muggling, let them attend to the true caufes 
of this evil, and refolve to remove them by a rational, {pirited 
behaviour, and not by unavailing complaints. On examination 
they will probably find.a remedy injudicioufly applied, not many 
years ago, to be one confiderable caufe of this evil ;. we mean 
the total prohibition of French filks, &c. as this prohibition is the 
occafion of their being fmuggled in upon us without paying 
ony duty at all, and confequently of coming much cheaper to 
the wearer than if they had been admitted to entry upon fuch 
aduty as would have brought them in con/ideratly dearer than 
our Englifh manufatures ; as would have taken away the tempta- 
tion to fmuggling, and have brought fomething ta the revenue. 

Another and a chief caufe of this evil muft evidently arife 
from the very expenfive /ituxtion of the manufactory in a luxu- 
tious capital city, where houfe-rent is mere than double, and the 
price of coals three times as much as in many parts of the country. 

This caufe of the dearnefs of our manufactures can only be 
removed by the removal of " manufactory itfelf; in which it 
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is to be wifhed fome fpirited young manufacturer, not yet eftas 
blifhed to his mind, would fet an example by fixing him- 
felf in Lancafhire, where he muft foon find fuch advantages 
as will give him a fuperiority over thofe who remain in their 
prefent deftiuctive fituation, and induce them to go and do 
likewife. And we cannot but think this ftep fo effential to 
the prefervation of our valuable filk manufactories in Spitalfields, 
and many others unfortunately and impoliticly eftablifhed in 
the city, that we fhould hope, upon a proper application and 
reprefentation of the cafe, {ome men of property and indepen- 
dant fortunes might be found to give eflential {upport and en- 
couragement to perfons duly qualified and willing to make trial 
of better fituations. 

But there is one other deficiency in many of our manufaétures 
that depend upon ta/fe, which purchafers feem to be more fen- 
fible of than manufacturers; and which is of fo much confe- 
quence, that neither good workmarfbip, nor even cheapnefs, can 
counterbalance ; and that is a want of defign in patterns and 
forms, And this deficiency cannot be removed unlefs the manu- 
facturers will themfelves ftudy the principles of tafte, and {pare 
no expence in procuring the bef defigns, on which the charac- 
ter and fale of their goods will depend more than upon any 
other circumftance attending the manufactory. 

We have been informed, from undoubted authority, that his 
Maje/'y himfelf has been pleafed to obferve, *¢ That no manu- 
faciurers in Europe are equal to thofe of this country in all the 
effential parts of workmanfhip; that his people only ftood in 
need of {ome little improvement in the article of Desicn; and 
that it was chrefly with a view of raifing up numbers of artifts for 
the benefit of our manufactures, and procuring the manufa@tu- 
rers the only affiftance they feemed to want, that he eftablifhed 
the Royal Academy”—A noble defign ! the effe&ts of which are 
already vifible in many of our manufaétures. 

For fome other means of promoting the Britifh manufactures 
mentioned by our Author, we mutt refer to the book itfelf; and 
proceed, in the moderate fpace that we can dedicate to the re- 
mainder of this work, to turn the Reader’s attention to our Au- 
thor’s Efflays on the Colonies, and on Commerte.—In the former 
of thefe Eflays we believe the Author has fulfilled his own in- 
tentio» of giving * a more comprehenfive view of the Britifh 
coloni s, in a fmall compafs, than is to be met with in any of 
the numerous volumes written on ive fubje@ :’ and in both the 
Reader will meet with many important and interefting views 
and confiderations. 

Our Author confiders the prefent State of the BritisH CoLo- 
NIES under the following heads : 

“J. Prefent 
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‘J, Prefent fate in refpe® of fituation, population, agrécultyre, ma- 


nufacures, and labour, 

¢ I]. Staple commoaities. 

‘III. Benefits refulting to Britain from her Settlements. 

CIV. Defects iz their eftablifoment, and the means of remedying them. 

© V. Security of their remaining under the dominion of Britain. 

‘ VI. Comparison between thera and the colonies of other uations, 

‘VII. Of forming new Jfettlements.’ 

In the firft fection of this Effay we have a pretty extenfive 
view of the fituation, climate, extent, number of people, in- 
creafe, agriculture, commerce, filheries, manufactures, and 
Jabour of the colonies ; and from this general view the Author 
comes to the following’conclufions : 

‘J, That the number of their people are about two millions and 


an half. 
‘JL That the northern colonies (thofe north of Maryland) in 


re{pet of climate, foil, agriculture and manufactures, poffefs moft 
of the requifites of an independent people ; differing very little in the 
effects of thofe circumftances from Britain. 

‘ JUl. That the middle colonies (Maryland and Virginia) in ree 
{pe& of agriculture, refemble of late years the northern: in refpett 
of manufactures they poffefs a few, but thofe of no great ameunt; in 
refpect of climate and foil they are excellent, as admitting a culture 
diferent from that of Britain. 

‘IY. That the fouthern colonies (the reft of the continental ones, 
and the Weft India iflands) in refpeét of all the above-named parti- 
culars, are abfolutely in a different walk«< from Britain, being entirely 
employed in raifing grofs commodities for her; Florida excepted, 
which is yet unknown,’ 

And here this Gentleman has eftablifhed an important dif- 
tinction, which he continually keeps up, and places in a very 
ftriking light, between the northern and fouthern continental 
colonies, fhewing that the former are dangerous rivals of the 
mother country ; and the latter the only proper and beneficial 
colonies ¢o Britain. The proofs he gives, in various parts of 
his work, of the truth of this diftinction, are fuch as ought to 
have great weight with thofe who are concerned in the p‘liri- 
cal adminiftration of the colonies, and ought to be attended to 
in all future attempts to extend the utility of thefe colonies, as 
well as in the eftablifhment of new ones. 

In the fecond feétion of this tflay, the Writer gives a parti- 
cular view of the ftaple commodities of the Weft Indies, and 
continental colonies, with calculations of their amount; and 
hints and excitements for the further improvement and cultivas 
tion of thofe that are moft deferving of encouragement: and, 
i Our Opinion, he lays a good foundation for the tellewing 
conclufion : 

* It appears upon the whole, that the ftaple productions of our co- 


Jonies decreafe in value in proportion to their dillance from the fun. 
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In the Weft Indies, which are the hotteft of all, they make to the 
amount of 8], 12s. 1d. per head. In the fouthern continental ones, 
tothe amountof51. 10s, In the central ones, to the amount of gs, 
6 id. Inthe northern fettlements, to that of 2s. 6d. This fcale 
furely fuggefts a moft important leffou—to avoid colonizing in nor- 
thern latitudes ' Eighteen pounds, the export of Nova Scotia, after fevee 
ral years fettlement, after the utmoit attention from the government, 
after a million fterling of the publick money being expended upon it, 
is an example one would think fufficient to deter the boldeft projeftor ! 
But if our colonies to the north produce fuch trifling ftaples, thofe 
to the fouth, on the contrary, are immenfely valuable —indeed of fuch 
infinite importance to this nation, that gexeral expreffions of the Benefit 
of our fettlements fhould never be indulged.’ 

And, alittle after, the Author obferves, 

‘ The inhabitants of the Wet India iflands and the fouthern con- 
tinental colonies wear not a rag of their own manufacturing ; drive 
not a nail of their own forging ; eat not out of a platter or a cup of 
their own making; nay, the former produce not even bread to eat; 
and if that was the cafe with all the reft, provided Britain could 
regularly fupply their deficiency (which under a certain fyftem of 
policy fhe undoubtedly might) it would be fo much the better for 
her—fo entirely do thefe colonies depend upon the mother-country 
for all manufactures! and all from poffeffing beneficial ftaples, Of 
{uch vait confequence is it to the country, to plant new colonies or. 
extend our old ones, only in climates which will allow of fuch capi- 
ta] advantages !’ 

Our Author, in his third fection, treating of the navigation 
of the colonies, fhews that the feamen they employ amount to 
30,000 ; and fays, ' 

‘ It may poflibly be expected, that I fhould enlarge upon the vaft 


_confequences of fuch a number of feamen to a maritime power ; and 


efpecially after what one of the beft of the North American writers 
has obferved with a degree of rapture: ‘* In another century, the 
greateii number of Englifhmen will be on this fide the water. What 
an acceftion of power to the Britifh empire éy /ea as well as by land! 
What increafe of trade and navigation! What numbers of ships and 
feamen! We have been here but little more than 100 years, and 
yet the force of our privateers in the late war (1750) united, was 
greater, both in men and guns, than that of the whole Britifh navy 
in Queen Blizabeth’s time.”? What therefore muft they have been 
in the laft war! Bat notwithtftanding all this Iam very far from 
placing to the account of Britain, one jot of all thefe fine doings. 





’ And very clearI am, that the employment of the 12,000 feamen firft 


mentioned is of twenty times the confequence to this country of all 
the 30,000 kept by the colonies themftlves. 

‘ The more this fubject is inquired into, the more evidently and 
clearly will it appear, that the production of Raple commodities 1s 
the on/y bufinefs proper for colonies, whatever elfe they go upon, it 
is abfolutely impoflible that they fhoald by any employment what- 
ever make up for the waat of the one really neceflary, For want 
of this capital foundation of a colony, oar northern ae we 
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have found are full of farmers, manufacturers, merchants, fifhermen , 
and feamen ;—but no planters. This is precifely the cafe with Bri- 
tain herfelf; confequently a rivalry between them muft inevitably 
take place. This in the article of fifheries we find fully taken place; 
for the northern colonies have nearly beat us out of the Newfound- 
land fifhery, that great nurfery of feamen! infomuch, that the fhare 
of New England alone exceeds that of Britain, Can any one think 
fom hence, that the trade and navigation of our colonies are worth 
one groat to this nation? ° 

‘ There is not one branch of commerce carried on by thefe trading 
fettlements but might juft as well be in the hands of the inhabitants 
of this kingdom, the fupplying the fugar iflands with lumber alone 
excepted, and that we have already feen is an abfolute trifle. Thus 
the trading’ part of the colonies rob this nation of the invaluable 
treafure of 30,000 feamen, and all the profits of their employment ; 
or in other words, the northern colonies, who contribute nothing 
either to our riches or our power, deprive us of more than twice the 
amount of all the navigation we enjoy in confequence of the fugar 
iflands, the fouthern continental, and tobacco fettlements! ‘The 
freight of the ftaples of thofe fets of colonies bring us in upwards of 
a million’ fterling; that is, the navigation Of 12,000 feamen: ac- 
cording to which proportion, we lofe by the rivalry of the northern 
colonies, in this fingle article, TWO MILLIONS AND AN HALF 
ferling ! 

‘ The hackneyed argument which has been copied from writer to 
writer, that let the colonies get what they will, it all centers in 
Britain, will doubtlefs here be extended; and they will fay, if the 
northern colonies get fo much money, that money to them is the 
fame as ftaples to the fouthern ones, and equally laid out in mer- 
chandize with Britain. But fa¢ts prove the very contrary: the con- 
{umption of Britifh commodities in them I have fhewed, cannot be 
more than to the amount of 108,coo]. They export thither ia 
ftaples to the amount of 98,000 |. ; now one of their warmeit adyo- 
cates above quoted afferts the fifheries of New England a/oze to be 
255,000]. According to this reafoning, they would purchafe of us 
only for thefe two articles to the amount of 353,000]. which being 
more than three times over falfe, fufficiently proves that they may ac- 
quire riches without expending them with Britain. 

His conclufion, with the remarks of that penetrating writer 
Sir Fofiah Child, feem, at this time, to merit the ferigus atten- 
tion of this nation : : 

‘I fhall conclude this inquiry with the remarks of one of the 
gveatefl political writers this country has produced; one who faw 
clearly near a century ago the effect upon our fitheries and trade which 
thefe northern fettlements had begun to manifeit, and threatened to pro- 
duce. ** If it is the interett of all trading nations, fays he, principally 
to encourage navigation, and to promote efpecially thofe trades which 
employ moft fhipping, than which nothing is more true, nor more 
regarded by the wife Dutch; then certainly it is the intereft of Eng- 
land to difcoantenance and abate the number of pianters at New- 
foundland, for if they fhouldincreafe, it would in a few years happen 
to us, in relation to that country, as it has to the fifhery at New 
England, awhich many years fiace was managed by Englifb foips from the 
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weftern ports; but as plantations there increased, fell to be the fole employe 
ment of people {cttled there, and nothing of the trade left the poor old 
Englijbmen but the liberty of carrying now and then, by courtefy and 
purchafe, a fhip load of fith to Bilboa, when their own New England 
Sripping arg better employed, or not at leifjure to da it. This kingdom being 
an ifland, it is our intereft, as well for our prefervation as our profit, 
not only to have many feamen, but to have them as much as may be 
within call in time of danger. Now, the fithing fhips going out in 
March, and returning home for England in the month of September 
early, and there being employed in that trade two hundred and fifty 
fhips, which might carry about ten thoufand feamen, fifhermen, and 
fhoremen, as they ufually call the younger perfons who were never be- 
fore at fea, ] appeal to the reader, whether fuch a yearly return of fea- 
men, abiding at home with us all the winter, and {pending their money 

here, which they got in their fummer fifhery, were not a great accefs 

of wealth and power to this kingdom, and a ready fupply for his Ma- 

jefty’s navy upon al] emergencies.”’ He then proceeds to a particula 
affertion relative to New England, as follows: ** That New England 

is the moft prejudicial plantation to this kingdom. I am now to write 

of a people whofe frugality, induftry, and temperance, and the happinefs 

of whofe laws and inititution promife to them long life, with a wonderful 

increafe of people, riches, and power: and although no men ought ta 

envy that virtue and wifdom in others, which themfelves either can 

or will not praétife, but rather toCommend and admire it, yet I think 

it is the duty of every good man primarily to refpect the welfare of 

his native country: and therefore, though I may offend fome, whom 

I would not willingly difpleafe, I cannot omit, in the progrefs of 

this difcourfe, to take notice of fome particulars wherein Old England 

fuffers diminution by the growth of thofe colonies fettled in New 

England.” (And then, after fome very fenfible obfervations on the 

productions of our colonies, he proceeds:) ** The people of New 

England, by virtue of their primitive charters, being not fo ftrictly 

tied to the obfervation of the laws of this kingdom, do fometimes 

affume the liberty of trading contrary to the aét of navigation, by rea- 

fon of which many of our American commodities, e/pecially tobacco, 

and fome fugar, are tranfported in New England fhipping direétly 

into Spain, and other foreign countries, without being landed in 

England, or paying any duty to his Majefly, which is not only a lof 

¢o the King, and a prejudice to the navigation of Old England, but 

alfo a total exclufion of the Old Englith merchant from the vent of 

thofe commodities in thofe ports where the New Englith veflels trade ; 

becaufe their being no cuftom on thofe commodities in New England, 

and a great cuftom paid upon them in Old England, it mutt neceffa- 

rily follow, that the New Englifh merchant will be able to afford 

his commodity much cheaper at the market than the Old Englith 

merchant ; and thofe that can fell cheapet will infallibly engrofs the 

whole trade fooner or later.—Of all the American plantations, his 

Majefty has none fo apt for the building of fhipping as New England, 

nor none comparably fo qualified for the breeding of feamen, not 

only by reafon of that natural induftry of the people, but principally 

by reafon of their cod and mackarel fifheries 3. and, in my poor opi- 

niON, THERE 1S NOTHING MORE PREJUDICIAL, AND IN PROSPECT 
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MORE DANGEROUS TO ANY OTHER KINGDOM, THAN THE IN@# 


CREASE OF SHIPPING IN HER COLONIES, PLANTATIONS, OR 


PROVINCES.” — a e 
‘ This latter opinion is of very great and material confequence, 


ves, in this age, fix times the attention it did in the pre- 
— a as in all probability the navigation of the northern colo- 
nies is fix times increafed. We find that this celebrated politician, 
who lived fo many years ago, was far enough from looking with an 
eye of approbation upon their extended trade and fifheries; is it nog 
therefore very ftrange that fo many writers of this age fhould have 
iven into fuch general and undiftinguifhing praife of colonies, and 
indulged fuch vain and miftaken ideas of the confequence of their 
navigation and failors! Objects by no means of our contmendation, 
but of our juft jealoufy. or can me 4 maxim in the political inte- 
refts of this country be clearer than the undoybted mi/chiefs we have 
fuffered from thefe northern colonies? fo very far are they from being 
advantageous to the kingdom! If the following circumftances rela- 
tive to the power of this country are confidered, thefe evils will not 
be thought idea}. 

‘J. They have beat us nearly out of the Newfoundland fithery. — 

‘ If. They employ a great number of feamen in carrying their 
own products, and the ftaples of the foutherly colonies, direétly to 
European markets, and return home loaded with foreign manufac- 

ures, &c. 

‘ ]II. They have been of great benefit to the French fugar colo 
nies, and much affifted in railing them to the formidable {tate they 
are in at prefent. 

‘IV. They deprive this nation of the regular employment of 
30,000 feamen, the very freight occafioned by whom amounts to two 
millions and an half iterling.’ 

In the fourth feétion of this Effay we have the followin 
enumeration of the defects in the eftablifhment of the colonies : 

‘ I. Thefe northern colonies, long after their difadvantageous na 
ture was known, were continually increafed by frefh migrations from 
Europe; which, as I before obferved, ought totally to have been 

revented, and fych migrations have been encouraged only to the 
peneficial colonies, 

* II. Notwithftanding thefe fettlements were found to be fo infi- 
nitely inferior in the ftaple productions of cultivation to the more 
foutherly ones, yet the country, by means of due encouragement, 
might have fupplied Britain with timber, copper, and iron, and other 
naval ftores, and perhaps with hemp and flax. But long experience 
proved, that none of thefe would be tranfported to Europe without 
great encouragement. ‘The very great importance of being fupplied 
from America with thefe (of which more hereafter) ought to have 
occafioned fuch vigorous encouragement as would have effeéted the 
point, whereas the encouragement given to fome of thefe articles was 
weak, and ill-judged, and others were not encouraged at all, 

* HI. The great defect in the tobacco colonies, and which has 
occafioned the decline of thofe valuable fettlements in comparifon to 
their population is, the want of frefh land for their {taple. ‘This they 
were deprived of by the encroachments of the French before the lait 
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war; and, fince the peace, by the bounds fixed to the colonies by 
the proclamation of Oétober 7, 1763. 

‘IV. The aforefaid proclamation, in ftraitening the bounds of 
the colonies, threw vaft numbers in the northern ones, as well as in 
the tobacco ones, into manufactures, fifheries, trade, &c. who would 
have left thofe colonies, and become the planters of ftaple commo- 
dities in fertile lands, had fuch been provided for them, of which 
there is enough in our dominions in North America, but Srom which 
that proclamation totally excludes them. 

* V. Even in the fouthern-continental, and likewife in the tobacco 
colonies, the inhabitants might make feveral other ftaples, befides 
what they at prefent employ themfelves upon, to the great profit of 
Britain; but for want of due encouragement, fuch improvements do 
not take place. And even the fugar colonies themfelves are by no 
means cultivated in fo complete a manner as they might be; many 
improvements have been propofed for them, but none executed, 

* VI. Since the late war, Britain laid the trade of the colonies 
under fome very ftrict regulations, which certainly cut off many inlets 
by which they formerly received much Spanifh and Portuguefe coin, 
The principle upon which fuch regulations were formed, of fecuring 
to the mother-country alone all matters of commerce, I have already 
attempted to prove juft and neceffary; but it was a very great omiflion 
at the fame time not to give the people, who had before been em- 
ployed in trade, proper methods of maintaining themfelves without 
it. ‘This was omitted, and the natural confequence was, an imme- 
diate and great increafe of their manufactures. At the fame time, 
to circum{cribe their trade, and keep them from fettling and planting 
the fertile lands unoccupied, that would produce ftaples, and which 
they even petitioned for, was abfolutely driving them, whether they 
pee or not, to manufactures. ‘The confequential increafe is well 
cnown. 

* VII. It has Jong been a very great defect in the conduc of 
Britain, to leave the Bahama and Summer Iflands, which are uni- 
verfally allowed to be very fertile fpots, the firft in all tropical pro- 
duétions, and the laft admirably adapted to vines, in fuch an uncul- 
vated ftate ; and efpecially at a time when thofe productions bear 
fuch a price in Britain, and her rivals are fo fuperior to her in the 
poffefion of Weft Indian territory.’ 

And as it is a very interefting fubject to this kingdom, and at 
this time under the deliberation of government whether they 
fhall be carried into execution or not, we fhall lay before our 
Readers our Author’s fentiments concerning the propofed efta- 
blifhments in We? Florida, and upon the Ohio; which meafure 
he confiders as the chief remedy of the defects he has fo clearly 
pointed out, and which require fpeedy and effectual redrefs. 


© Extend the Boundaries of Weft Florida, on the Miffiffippts and 
fettle a new Colony on the Ohio. | 

‘Under this head it is, in, the firft place, neceffary to give the 
Reader an idea of the fertile tra&s of land on thefe rivers; and that 

the more efpecially, as I know of no clear and fatisfaétory account of 


them yet publifhed diftinally, nor any where to be met with, a 
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put feeking through feveral volumes for it ; for which reafons I thall 


dation of the enfuing reafoning. 
we? will begin with es Scaled country upon the Mifliflippi, 
and proceed northward. The colony of Weit Florida extends from 
the fea coaft of the gulph of Mexico northwards to the 31ft degree of 
latitude ; that is, pretty near as far as the low country continues; for, 
about a quarter of a degree further, upon the river, 1s Manchac, 
where the high lands begin. From the fea coaft thither, the whole 
country is either a marth, or fand, fo white as to be pernicious to the 
eye-fight, abfclutely barren; and, in unwholefomenefs, the fink of 
the earth. But, after you get to Manchac, the fcene is totally dif- 
ferent; and from thence to the Ohio, and up that river, far above 
Fort Pitt, the lands are between 1 and 2.0 feet higher than the 
Mifliffippi 1s in its greateft floods. "oe 
‘The foil on thefe high lands is very good, it is a black light 
mould akout three feet deep on the hills or rifing grounds. This upper 
earth lies upon a reddifh clay, very ftrong and itiff; the loweft places 
between thefe hills are of the fame nature, but there the black earth 
is between five and fix feet deep. The grais, growing in the hollows, 
is of the he:ght of a man. All thefe high lands are generally meadows, 
and foretts of tall trees, with grapes up tothe knee. ‘The tall forefts 
are all hiccory, or all oak, and many walnut trees. ‘‘ Which f{pon- 
taneous productions, fays another writer, are ever a fign of good 
lands in the fouthern parts of North-America.” Thefe high lands 
likewife produce mulberry-trees, native indigo, tobacco and cotton. 
The indigo yields more than in the French iflands, ‘* Without def- 
pifing, fays another writer, the tobacco which is made in other 
countries, we may affirm that which grows in the country of the 
Natchez is even preferable to that of Virginia or St, Domingo.” 
And a ¢hird equally well acquainted with this country, fays, ‘* The 
French in Louiiiana made two or three crops upon the fame ground as 
eafily aswe made one. Even rice thrives to great profit there, without 
being planted in a marfl or {wamp. Vines are {o common, for 500 
leagues up the Miilifippi and on the Ohio, that whatever way you 
walk, you cannot proceed one hundred fteps without meeting with 
one. Laftly, even the very tides of the hills are covered with canes, 
which in our colonies only grow in the deepeit and richett fwamps. 
Confiftent with thefe accounts, is the report of the people fent from 
Virginia to view thefe countries in 1742, who afferted they faw more 
good land on the Miflifppi and Ohio than was in all our colonies. I 
have juft run through,theie circumtiances to {hew the Reader, by way of 
contrait, the country we Aave colonized with what we save not; and 
characterized the one from the /ame authority as the other. The 
country, as far as the bounds of Weit Florida extend, is one of the 
vileft and moft unwholeiome in the world, in which circumftance the 
concurrent teftimony of all our officers quartered there, perfectly 
agrees. But almoit as foon as you leave that colony, you enter one 
of the fineit and healthieft in the univerfe, and precifely fuch as 
we want, 
* Now the remedy, which I would in this cafe humbly propofe, is 
an exceeding plain one; only to extend the bounds of the colony of 
Welt 
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Weft Florida, to the high rich lands above-mentioned. Nor would 
this be even fettling any country but what the French had begun to 
fettle before; for a full proof of which fee Du Pratz. The fpot 
whereon the French fort, Rofalia, was built, is the propereft fituation 
for a great fettlement on the Mifliflippi, as fhips may come up thither 
with the greateft eafe. As to the extent of Welt Florida it might 
run up the Miffiffippi as far as the end of the 33d degree of north 
latitude, and eaftward two degrees of longitude from its weftern boun- 
daries; and by taking in fo large a country, the expence of e/absif- 
ments would be no more than is now annually paid for the prefent 
Weft Florida, and there would be plenty of country left neverthelefs 
for the Indians ; but that traét, as it could not a// be near wanting 
for many years, need not at firft be purchafed of the Indians (where’[ 
mean the French had not bought before; for far to the north of Weft 
Florida they had, and confequently our right to it by the peace took 
place) but by degrees, as the fettlements extend. 

‘ The tract of country on the Ohio is, in every refpect, as ex- 
cellent as that which we have defcribed; or, if we attend to the 
accounts of our own people who have traverfed it, frill better. A 
part of this country, lying on the dack of Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennfylvania, was what our coloniils wanted fo much to poflefs 
before the laft war, for cultivating tobacco, hemp, filk, and flax in; 
and we cannot fuppofe that would have been the cafe, if it had not 
been more proper for thefe ftaples than their lands at home. 

‘ Such are the traéts of country confirmed to Britain by the peace 
of 1763, but which, by the moft unaccountable policy, fhe has 
chofen to make no ufe of, at the very time when fhe wants them to 
the utmoft neceflity. Now, the proceeding which is at prefent requi- 
fite to prevent the ill effects that are arifing in our colonies, 1s to ex- 
tend Welt Florida in the manner | have propofed, and immediately 
to eftablith a new colony on the Ohio, on the back of Pennfylvaria, 
Maryland, and Virginia. Tobacco, hemp, iron, and fuch bulky 
itaples would be fent from thence down the Ohio and Mifiiflippi, ata 
very {mall expence.—Even fifty per cent. lefs than is now paid toa 
fea port trom Buckingham, Charlotte, Augufta, Bedford, Halifax, 
Bottetourt, and Pittfylvania counties in Virginia ; and Cumberland, 
Bedford, Northampton, and Berks counties in Pennfylvania. Flour, 
beef, and pork would be fent from the new colony to Weft Florida, 
and from thente to Eatt Florida, Jamaica, &c. much cheaper, fooner, 
and tn better order, than has ever been done from New-York, New- 
Jerfey, or Philadelphia; and in cafe of a future Spanifh or French 
war, the Floridas could be immediately fuccoured by the Ohw 
colony, or a great and {peedy aid could be afforded from thence for 
the reduction of New-Orleans, the Havannah, &c.:—and as to filk, 
flax, and fuch light and valuable articles, they would be conveyed 
from the sew colony, by a fhort and cheap land-carriage to Fort 
Cumberland, and from thence by water, down the river Potomak, to 
Alexandria. ‘The hemp and iron from Ruflia are tranfported by a 
much longer, more expenfive and difficult inland navigation, thaa 
that of the Ohio and Miffiffippi, with the addition ef a very con- 
fiderable land-carriage upon them. ‘* The Ohio,” fays a very inge- 
mous writer, “* as the winter fnows are thawed by the warmth or 
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rains in the fpring, rifes in vaft floods; in fome places exceeding 
twenty feet in height, but fcarce any where overflowing its high and 
ypright banks. ‘Thefe floods continue of fome height for at leafia 
month or two, being guided in the time by the late or early breaking 
up of the winter, The ftream is then too rapid to be flemmed u- 
wards by failing or rowing, and too deep for fetting ; but excellently 
ftted for large veffels going down ; then fhips of 100 or 200 tons may 
go from Fort Du Quefne (now called Fort Pitt) to fea, with fafety. 
Hence in procefs of time, large fhips may be built on the Ohio, and 
fent off to fea with the heavy produce of the country.” 

‘ Asto the benefits of extending the limits of Weft Florida, and 
forming a new colony on the Ohio, very little here is requifite to be 
inferted upon a point which all the preceding pages fo fully explain. 
Inthe preient ftate of our old ones, manufactures are every day taking 
the place of planting ; and all for want of fuch excellent lands as are 
upon the Miflifippi and Ohio. Our tobacco trade is upon the 
decline, and will foon be annihilated ; for the lands in Virginia and 
Maryland having, for an hundred and fifty years, produced that ex- 
haufiing vegetable, are worn out, and daily converting into corn- 
farms, from which no benefit refults to Britain. ‘This great want of 
freth land in thofe plantations was felt many years ago; the inhabi- 
tants have been doubled fince: how much greater, thetefore, mut 
that want be now! In the northern colonies, ikewife, the inhabitants 
are drove to manufactures for want of lands to make ftaple commodi- 
tieson. We are told, by one who knows their country well, that 
200,000 people, bred to the culture of the earth, are there out of 
employment for want of land, and a¢tually petitioned for the terri- 
tory of Sagadahoc, to fettle in; which they would never have 
thought of, had the leaft idea of a colony on the Ohio been current. 

‘ The propofed fettlements on the Mifliflippi and Ohio would 
yield hemp and flax fufficient to fupply all Europe, nay all the world. 
“ The thips that might be built at Louifiana, ies Du Pratz, would 
never be fuflicient to employ all t»e hemp which might be raifed on 
the Ohio and Miffiffippi, did the inhabitants cultivate as much of it 
as they well might.” ‘* The inland parts of America, fays another, 
are well known to be fitted for the production of hemp, flax and 
filk.”” ‘* Such lands are defcribed on the Miffiffippi and Ohio, fays 
athird, have a natural moifture in them, which is the very foil that 
both hemp, flax, and indigo delight in; and thefe are the three firft 
commodities that the nation wants from the colonies. Upon fach 
lands, hemp and flax may be made in quantities, as a ftaple commo- 
dity to fend to Britain: whereas, on the poor lands in our colonies 
and their {mall plantations, they can only make a little for their 
own ufe, The one would be the greateft fervice when the other is a 
prejudice to the nation. The climate likewife is as fit for thefe com- 
modiues. Here they might fow hemp and flax in winter, which is 
the only proper feafon for them in any part of North America. 
This would afford time for making another crop in fummer, which 
fhould be indigo. Now acrop of indigo, hemp, and flax, would be 
much more profitable than any thing that America produces, whether 
on the continent or the iflands. Every labourer might cultivate two 
acres Or more in hemp, and one or two in indigo, the produce of 
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which would be worth from 30 to 40]. a-year. This would enable 
them to purchafe negroes, and to enlarge the Britith plantations 
beyond what they are otherwife capable of. Such plantations would 
be more profitable thau even fugar colonies, and fupply the nation 
with more valuable and neceffary articles. A hundred thoufand 
labourers, which might be eafily found in all our colonies, would at 
this rate of 28], a-head, make 2,000,000]. a-year; but fuppofe they 
make only one half of this, it is as much as all our colonies in North 
America now produce. By thefe means, the nation might get the 
trade both of indigo, hemp, and flax, and fupply all Europe with 
thefe commodities, as we now do with tobacco; which laft thefe lands 
are as fit to produce, and in much greater plenty and perfection than 
any other partof North America. And when our tobacco plantations 
are worn out, there are no lands to fupply their place in all the 
Britith dominions but thofe on the Miffifippi and Ohio.” 

Seeing, therefore, that the propofed enlargement of Weft Florida, 
and the eftablifhment of a new colony on the Ohio, are not only fo 
valuable in themfelves, but fo peculiarly neceflary to this nation at 
this time, I would humbly propofe that they be immediately adopted, 
And if the whole was even to be done at the government’s expence, 
it ought not, confidering the great importance of the meafure, to be 
neglected : But no fuch matter would be neceffary; for the numbers of 
people in thofe colonies who are in want of frefh land are fo great, that 
thé’new fettlements, and efpecially that on the Ohio, would fpeedily 
be performed. There can be no greater proof of this, than the res 
peated petitions from all parts of thofe colonies, for leave to penetrate 
into the back country; and the many thoufand families who have 
removed to, and fettled on the waters of the Ohio, notwithitanding 
the proclamation of O&tober 1763.” 

. So far as we are capable of forming a judgment upon this de- 
licate fubje&t, we muft own this propofal of our Author’s feems 
to be founded in good policy ; and, if properly executed, ca- 
pable-of producing very benefici.d confequences: and we fbould 
imagine, fo far from being dangerous to government as it has 
been infinuated, that fettlers, with plenty of land to cultivate, 
in fituations fo far from the fea, muft, in all probability, be the 
molt peaceable and moft beneficial of all his Majefty’s American 
fubje&ts : provided a flavi/h policy does not at fiv/t corrupt the prine 
ciples of the eftablifhments, and prevent the people from enjoying 
the bleffings of that con/lituticn which has exalted Britons above 
the condition of moft other nations, and which will preferve 
their dignity, and exalt their natures, fo long as they have 
fpirit and virtue to preferve it; but if feudal e/iablifbments and 
military difcipline are to be adopted in our future fettlements, it 
is to be wifhed, for the happinefs of mankind, that all attempts 
to extend our baleful influence may be fruftrated. 

There is no doubt but his Maje/ly’s fubjects beyond the Atlantic 
would be as loyal, as peaceable, and as happy, as his /udyec?s, 
on this fide, provided the ridiculous fears and narrow apprehen- 
fions of MINUTE STATESMEN were difcarded, and they aa 
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poth governed by the fame principles. The King ftands exadlly 


in the fame relation to his fubjects in Britain, as to thofe in 


America; there is no difference but what is merely geographical 5. 


and therefore there ought to be none in policy, or adminiftra- 
tion, but what that geographical difference requires; and the 


jefect that arifes from this circumftance is remedied in the beft. 
. > . 
pofible manner by the Governors, or King’s reprefentatives, thro” | 


whom his Majefty hath as much con/litutional power there as he 
has in England: and whoever aims at more than this, aims at 
the eftablifhment, not of lawful government, but of tyranny. 

Our Author’s humanity was certainly not awake while he 
wrote and defended the latter part of the following prefcrip- 
tion: * Purchafe all fuch fiaples as the northern colonies can fupply, 
and fell the manufactures of Britain fo cheap throughout them as to 
ruin all their own manufactures.’ And this is to be done by 
means of factors, to be eftablifhed by government, in the chief 
towns of America, with goods purchafed by government, to be 
fold at fuch prices as would immediately ruin all the colon 
manufacturers, and confequently multitudes of other factors 
who have eftablifhed houfes there for the fale of Britifh goods, 
which they muft have purchafed at the common market pricg 

Bounties gradually given upon the exportation of all the Bri+ 
tih articles in which the Americans are likely to rival us, we 
humbly prefume, would be a much fafer, lefs:'exceptionable, and 
more effectual mode of counteracting the American manufac- 
tures than that which our Author propofes ; and efpecially a /arge 
lounty upon pig-iron would have a very good effe&t in counter- 
.ading the impolitic encouragement given, fome years ago, to 
American bar-iron, would tend to clear the grounds in Ame- 
rica, and to preferve the woods in England: what our fur~ 
naces might fuller by this encouragement would be amply made 
up in the advantage gained to our forges, and to our home 
manufactures in every branch of the irontrade. And we are 
well informed many perfons largely concerned in the Britifh 
iron trade acknowledge, that it is to their difcouragement of 
the American pig-iron, and the {mall price they combined to 
give for it, fome years fince, that we may chiefly attribute the 
rapid progrefs of the Americans, of late years, in making bar- 
iron, and in confequence of that, other iron manufac 
tures. g 

Inftead of the above harfh propofition, fuppofing the new 
eftablifhments to have taken place, and that the Americans 
have land enough for cultivation, we apprehend it would be 
better to fay: ‘* Encourage all fuch flaples as any of the colonies 
can fupply by effectual bounties, or free uninterrupted importation 
wito Great Britain ;” and inftead of laying duties abfurdly upon 
Our otun manufactures, to preierve an unconitituiional authoritv 
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of one Britifh parliament over other Britifh parliaments, give 
bounties, and gradually increafe them, upon [uch articles of Britifh 
manufattory as the colonies have been impoliticly induced to rival us 
in, until the Americans are brought into a phan of employment fuitable 
to their peculiar advantages, and mofi fubfervient to the emolument of 
the whole Britifhb empire. Thus by making their raw materials 
dear to the Americans, and out manufactures cheap, we thal} 
effectually eftablifh that fort of dependence which is the grand 
object of colonization, and the European and American Britons, 
receiving mutual advantage from the connection, would live in 
perfect harmony, reciprocally fupporting -and defending each 
other. And we beg leave to add, that the free and conftant 
importation of CORN and RICE from America, to Great Britain, 
under proper regulations, would be one of the moft important and 
effectual parts of this fyftem of improvement; as, at the fame 
time that it would be a great encouragement to American agri+ 
culture, and confequently to the conf/umption of Britifh manu- 
faéiures, it would greatly promote /hip-building and navigation, 
and enable this nation to /upply a great part of Europe with the 
moft neceflary article of life. Nor, if well confidered, can 
this be a proper object of jealoufy to the /and-owners and far- 
mers in Great Britain ; for if conftant importation and expor- 
tation of corn are allowed, the demand will be immenfe, and 
the price pretty uniform, as in that cafe it muft always be near 
the average price of Europe. Every body knows that fugar was 
not cheaper either in our iflands or in Great Britain when the 
French fugar iflands were in our pofleffion. 

The price of commodities depends upon the proportion be- 
tween the quantity demanded and produced; and upon the fame 
principle, if all the cor in Europe was to be brought to Eng- 
land, and exportation was free, the price of our own corn would 
not fink while all Europe muft be fupplied from us, or die for 
want of it. . But we fhould gain a very profitable trade, and be 
fure to feed our own people fomething cheaper than others were 
fed ; as they would have the expences of exportation and car- 
riage againft them. 

There are many other fentiments and propofals in. this and 
the following Efiay that require examination, or merit pratle, 
and efpecially what the Author has advanced upon the Expe- 
diency of forming new Colonies; and upon the Britifh Commerce 
with the Eaft Indies: but for fatisfa&tion on thefe, and other 
interefting fubjects, we muft refer the inquifitive Reader to the 
work itfelf,—which may with truth be confidered as a very 
valuable compilation of materials concerning the prejent State of the 
Britifob Empire; accompanied with many judictous hints and 
propofals for improving our fyftem of political axonomy: and, con- 
fequently, well déferving the attention of the public. mee 
u 
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But we muft not take leave of the Author without intimating 
to him that a work, containing fuch a variety of important 
matter; would be rendered much more valuable by a good In- 
dex, and we with the fale of his book may foon give him an 


opportunity of fupplying this defect in a fecond editions B-n-y. 


Art. VI. ATreatife on the Puerperal Fever : Wherein the Nature and 
Caufe of that Difeafe, fo fatal to Lying-in Women, are reprefented ia 
a new Point of View, Se. Se. By Nathaniel HuJme, M.D. Phy- 

fician in Ordinary to the City of London Lying-in Hofpital, &c. 
8vo. 3s. Cadell, 1772. oe : 

E think it proper to give a particular account of this 

| Treatife, as the Author appears to have thrown confi- 

derable or. at leaft new light upon the formidable difeafe which 
is the fubject of it, both with regard to its feat and caufe. With 
refpect to its feat particularly, he differs from all thofe who 
have hitherto treated of this diforder, and apparently on the 
fureft grounds; the infpection of the bodies of thofe who have 
died of it. ‘The appearances which prefented themfelves on 
difleion fuggeft likewife a caufe of this diforder, totally different 
from any that have been indicated by preceding inquirers.—But 
to be more: particular. , sib1 sa dad yaisatts Hi 
_ The puerperal. fever, as the Author obferves, has hitherto 
been generally confidered rather as a fymptom or confequence 
of fome other morbid affeGtion, than as a primary difeafe; and 
has been very fuperficially, irregularly, and confufedly defcribed 
by the generality of medical writers: fo that we. .bave fcarcely 
had a determinate name by which to diftinguifh: it. * Moit 

Authors have termed it, 42 Obfiruétion or Supprejfion of the Lo- 

cha; others, an Inflammation of the Uterus: fome have-called-it 

the Lochial Fever ; and others, After-pains :’ but he is convinced 
that none of thefe defignations are proper ; that. it. proceeds\n 
from any of the caufes fuggefted. by them; but that it is a dik 
temper /ui generis, or of a nature peculiar to:itfelf, and is as 
much an original or primary difeafe, as tbe ague, quincy, or 
any other complaint incident to the human body. To, the 
miftakes which have been made by the fick and their attendants 
tefpecting this difeafe, < which caufes them either to neglect it, 
or to miltake it for After-pains, or fome colic.complaint,’ he 
afcribes, in fome meafure, the great fatality attending it: the 
deaths of the greater part of thofe who perifh in chiid-bed being 
evidently occafioned by it. , ? 

With regard to the caufe and feat of this diftemper, it ap+ 
pears, from this treatife, that the firft is not to be:dfought for in 
an.obitruction or fuppreffion of the dechia, or of the milk; which 
are fometimes, though not conftantly, the confequences, but 
by no means the caules of this dijorder, Neither is it, accords 
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ing to the more generally received opinion, to be referred to an 
inflammation of the uterus. Its immediate and evident caufe, 
according to the Author, is an inflammation of the inteftines and 
- the omentum. This at leaft is certain, that in the difle@ions of 
phgponics of fix women, here minutely related, together with 
‘G- iftories of the preceding difeafe, the inteitines and omen- 
tum were conftantly found very much inflamed; the former, 
in general, confiderably diftended with foetid air, and adhering 
to each other as if pafted together: the latter was always found 
more or lefs mortified; a yeliow liquor, mixed with pus, fome- 
times filling the pelvis, and floating among the inteftines. In 
every one of thefe cafes the uterus was found to be perfe@ly firm 
and found, except indeed in one inftance, where a part of its 
external furface appeared variegated, or marbled with a variety 
of dark brown fpots, produced merely by its having been in 
contact with the lower part of the mortihed omentum. 

The Author afterwards inquires into the remote or predif- 
ponent caufes of the inflammatory ftate of thefe bowels in lying. 
in-women, and afcribes it to the conftantly increafing preflure 
of the gravid uterus againft the inteftines and omentum, during 
‘the latter months of geftation, and in the time of labour; the 
ill effeQs of which are aggravated by occafional caufes occurrin 
‘after delivery: particularly by keeping the patient hot a 
coltive, and giving her warm {pices and fpirituous cordials. _ 

Granting that fuch is the real fource and. feat of this parti- 
cular fever, it follows that the danger of it is evident, even @ 
priori, and that confiderable mifchief may enfue from miftaking 
this difeafe for complaints of a very different nature, which it 
refembles on its firft appearance. The pains in the hypogaftric 
region with which it begins, are too often confidered, by the 
patient and her attendants, only as after-pains. On that fup- 
pofition the difeafe is neglected ; or, which is worfe, if it be 
miftaken for fome colic complaint, the patient is plied by the 
good women with hot fpices and cawdles, and the inflamma- 
tion thereby probably rendered inevitably fatal. Though there 
never was a time in which this difeafe did not exift, yet nurfes, 
and women in general, the Author obferves, appear to be ab- 
folute ftrangers to its name and nature. They fhould however 
be taught, he adds, todread the name of puerperal fever, as they 
would the name of peftilence or plague; for the one, he appre- 
hends, deftroys not more than the other. £ They fhould be 

* taught to know,’ he continues, * that pain and forenefs of the 
belly, coming on foon after delivery, unlefs fpeedily relieved 
by judicious affiftance, will prove mortal in a few days.’ 
After a particular defcription of the difeafe, the Author points 
out the characteriftic marks which diftinguifh it from thofe other 


| diforders to which it has the greateft affinity. Thefe are, after- 
pains, 
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pains, the milk-fever, the miliary fever, the iliac paflion, the 
fatulent colic, the inflammation of the uterus, and the cholera 
mirbus. He next gives tne prognofticks, and afterwards the 
method of cure which he has found mott fuccefsful. On this 
Jaft fubject we fha!l not be particular, but fhall obferve that he 
lays the principal ftrefs on the free and repeated ufe of purga~ 
rive medicines; fuch as the fal catharticus, and olewm ricini, or 
the artarus emeticus or Vinum antimoniale, given in fmall dofes 
every two or three hours, till an effectual difcharge ts procured ; 
in confequence of which § the patient generally finds an ime 
mediate relief from pain, kind fweats come on, gentle flumbers 
fucceed, and the pulfe becomes more calm and flow.’ Even 
in the cafe of a fpontaneous diarrhoea iupervening, by which 
nature frequently endeavours to free herfelf from the diforder 
within the ahdsmen, and to carry it out of the body by means 
of the neareft emunétory, that, evacuation is by no means to be 
checked; but the difcharge of the offending matter is to be pro- 
moted by the exhibition of mild aperients. We icarce need to 
add that this effort of nature is however to be moderated, if it 
fhould be too violent. 

As it isa matter of very general concern, we fhall not clofe 
this article, without enforcing from our own judgment and 
more limited: experience, the Author’s recommendation of a 
liberal allowance of that wholefome and grateful element, frefh 
and cool air, introduced into the chamber of the patient with 
proper precautions, not only in this diforder, but during the 
confinement of lying-in women in general. The large and 
often fucceflive crops of miliary eruptions, accompanied with 
the fever of. that name, and judged to be in a great meafure the 
peculiar attendants of women in child-bed, are doubtlefs, in 
many inftances, the mere creatures of art, and, if we may be 
allowed the pun, the forced productions of a hot bed; reared 
fometimes to an alarming magnitude by a corre(pondent, fiery, 
internal regimen, Inftead of expatiating on this fubje@, we 
hall only avail ourfelves of the Author’s large experfence on 
this head, acquired from his particular fituation, by tran{cribing 
his affertion that, though he has attended more than fourteen 
hundred women, after their deliveries, in the London lying-in 
Hofpital, he does not remember having even once met with an 
infance of the miliary fever in that houfe. This he attributes 
In part to the cool regimen that is itritly enjoined to be ob- 
ferved there; but principally to the admiffion of frefh and cool 
air, which is ordered to be let into the wards every day, at an 
opening in the windows. ‘To the fame management he con- 
Cludes that it is Owing that, even in the fever which is the fub- 
ject of this treatife, he has never obferved any petechie, vibices, 
Meiutoenata, ox any other febrile eruptions attending it. 
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Art. VII. Killarney; a Poem. By John Leflie, A.M. 4to. 63, 
Boards. Robinfon. 1772. 


E have, more than once, had occafion to fpeak of the 

delightful lake of Killarney, the wonder and the boaft 

of Ireland ; particularly in our account of Dr. Smith’s valuable 

Hiftory of the County of Kerry: fee Review, vol. xvii, p. 56 
et feq. 

To the above-mentioned article we refer for a moft entertain. 
ing defcription of the amazing fcenery which hath given birth 
to the agrecable poem now before us; and thall here prefent 
to our Readers a fhort extract or two from Mr. Leflie’s perfore 
mance; a fpecimen of his verfification being all that will be 
expected from us, on a fubject which, fertile as it is, we have 
already, in a great degree, exhautfted. 


¢ —— Let Tybur boaft her hill, her olive thade, 
Her Sybyl’s grot, her Annio’s fam’d cafcade, 
Let the vain traveller the praife refound 

Of diftanc realms, and rave of claffic ground ; 
Let him o’er continents delighted run, 

Or fearch the ifles, the fav’rites of the fun * ; 
Let him of foreign wonders take the round, 
Unrival’d ftill Killarney will be found : 

Here, brighter charms, fuperior bleflings reign, 
And Law and Liberty proteét the fcene, 

‘ The reftlefs paffions, which, like pilgrims, roam, 
Here paufe a-while, and find a pleafing home, 
From the wild ftore, the tuneful and the fage 
Catch the warm image to illume their page, 

To the fond lover’s ravifh’d eyes appear, 

The lively tranfcripts of his fair-one here. 
Th’ ambitious, happy in exalted views, 

The glowing fervour of his breaft renews. 
On deep refearch, the friend of Nature feeds, 
Fach in his fav’rite wifh, and want, fucceeds, 
As the fcene varies, varies ev’ry grace, 

‘And heart-felt pleafure {miles in ev’ry face.’ 


As the ftag-hunting makes a celebrated part of the entertain- 
ments of thofe who happen to vifit the lake at the proper tea- 
fon for this diverfion, we fhall felect a few lines from that part 
of the poem in which the hunt is introduced ; and from which 
our Readers may infer in what degree the Author poflefles the 
defcriptive powers of poetry : 

‘ The hunter’s mufic breaks upon the ear, 
Roufing the favage tenant from his lair. 
The mellow horn, che deeper vote of hound, 
The foretters proclaim, the itac is :ound; 





se mcrepme ered 


* Thofe ifles called The Fortunate. 
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Rillarney; a Poem, by Mr. Lelie. 


On Echo’s wing, the joyful accents fly, 
‘The mountains round reverberate the cry. 

‘ Rejoicing in his ftrength and fpeed he mocks 

Oppofing thickets, and projecting rocks ; 

The fhatter’d oak, in vain, refilts his force ; 

The diftant hills are fwallowd in his courfe : 
Dauntlefs as yet, he ftops a-while to hear; 
Lift’ning he doubts, and doubt fore-runs his fear ; 
His well known range he tries, now devious ftrays, 
Clamour purfues, the gale behind betrays ; 
Unfafe the covert, all alarm’d he feels 

His foes inftin&tive, winding at his heels ; 

He bounds the cavern’s yawning jaws, and now, 
Darting, he gains the cliffs’ tremendous brow.— 
He gazes on the deep, he fnuffs from far 

The gathering tumult, and prepares for war. 

‘ A patient active band, Milefian blood, 
Long us’d to fcale the fteep, and hem the wood, 
Such as the Lord’s own Hunter, fam’d of old, 
For mightieft chaie, would glory to behold ; 

Or fuch, by Wolf infpir’d, that fearlefs ftrain’d 


Up Abram’s heights, and Quebec’s ramparts gain’d ; 


Steel’d to extremeit toil], and fit to bear 

Hunger and thirft, and Zembla’s keeneff air, 
Nay, time itfelf; a race ofold renown, , 

And through fucceflive ages handed down ; 

Their brawny fhoulders from encumbrance freed, 
Their nervous limbs, wing’d with Achilles’ fpeed, 
Hotly purfue, and with unwearied pace, 

Setales the fugitive, and urge the chace. 

‘ Divided now, ’twixt courage and difinay, 
To yield a captive, or to itand at bay; 
Maintaining in the pafs the glorious ftrife, 

Like Sparta’s King, for liberty and life. 
With fury wild, he glares around, nor knows 
A refuge near, on every fide his foes ; 
Forc’d to a long adieu, his native wood 
Determin’d he forfakes, and braves the flood, 
Dath’d headlong down: his fpirit what avails ? 
Arrang’d below, an hoftile fleet affails 
With wild uproar ; he rides the liquid plain, 
And ftrives the afylum of the ifles to gain. 
Bays far remote he tries, and lonely creeks, 
Steals to the fhades, and mofs-grown ruins feeks: 
His jab’ring foes his mazy courie purfue, 
Like wand ring Delos, now he fhifts the view ; 
- Now, as the fmaller galliot, fwift and light, 
Veering he fhuns, or meets th’ unequal fight ; 
At length bewilder’d, all confus’d he roves, 
Catching a f rewell profpect of his groves : 
All efforts vain, o’erwhelm’d, he now mutt yield, 
To die inglorious, in the wat’ry field: 
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High o’er his back th’ infulting billow rjdes, 
‘The prow and oar furrow his panting fides ; 
Ungracious fport! His victors, yet in dread, 
Beat down th’ emerging honours of his head : . 
Ah! what refource the lordly prey to fave? 
Driv’n from the wood, and hunted o’er the wave, 
Bleeding he fails, he floats, he faints, he dies ; 
Ungen’rous fhouts of triumph rend the fkies. 

His haplefs fate the fighing foreits tell, 

And all the ridgy regions found his knell ; 

The Naiads weep, Lene mourns his lucid flood, 
By wanton man ufurp’d, and ftain’d with blood.’ 

There’ is harmony, and lively colouring, in the foregoing 
defcription ; but thofe who have been prefent at aftag hunt- 
ing, at this moft romantic place, affure us, that it is not in 
the power of pen, or pencil, to do juftice to the wonderful and 
delightful fcene. There is no pofibility of pasmting the en- 
chanting founds that are heard, on fuch occaftons; the reper- 
cuflive echo and clangor of the French-horns, mingled with the 
cry of the hounds, and the fhouts of the fportimen: all revere 
berated from the rocks and mountains, in a manner that at 
once aftonifhes the fpectator, and fills him with rapture un- 
known before, and utterly inexpreffible ! é 6. 





Art. VUE. Genuine Letters from a Gentleman to a young Lady bis Pu- 
pil. Calculated to form the Tafte, regulate the Fudgment, and im- 
prove the Morals. Written fime Years fince. Now firft reviled and 
publifhed with Notes and Illuftrations, by Thomas Hull, of the 


Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. t2mo, 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. 
Bell. 1772 


& fee 

HESE Letters are publifhed with a view to their being 
# + ~=ulcful in the education of young people of both fexes; 
and they are in many refpeéts well calculated to an{wer that 
Jauvable intention. ‘They breathe a ftrain of the pureft mora- 
Jity ; and, while they tend to form the heart to virtue, they 
open the underftanding, and improve the tafte It were to be 
wifhed, however, that the Editor had omitted a number of fri- 
vo.ous Communications, which ferve only to fwell them intoa 
fuperfluous fize, and that he had given an higher polifh to thei 
ityle and manner. Their Author appears to be a man of good 
jenfe and probity, and in every refpect well qualified to act in 

tne capacity of tutor, 


The following Letter on Allegory and Fable will afford no 
unfavourable fpecimen of the merit of the whole : 

‘ Allegory is faid to be a ftring of metaphors; but I think 
this defcription defeAive; for unlefs that feries of metaphors | 
cepends on fome one particular point, it is either a faulty alles 
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gory, OF, rather, no allegory at all. To explain what I mean, 

I will quote a paflage from Shakefpeare’s Hamlet : 

‘© Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to fuffer 

The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms againit a fea of troubles, 

And, by oppofing, end them.” — 

¢ This has been much cenfured as a faulty allegory, becaufe 
the writer flies from one allufion to another, from flings to taking 
up of arms—againft what ?—a fea—and then oppofing a feay &c. 
Now if Shakefpeare meant this for an allegory, it is doubtlefs 
very faulty ; but I verily believe that was not his meaning. I 
am of opinion that he only took the firft ftrong metaphor which 
came into his head, to exprefs himfelf forcibly and pathetically, 
and then another, and another, as the fubject rofe upon them, 
but had no idea of making them connected with, or depen- 
dent on each ether. 1 will not venture to affirm! am right, 
but I am certain that one of the moft judicious and correct 
authors that ever wrote comedy, does the fcl/f-fame thing; I 
mean Terence. He makes one of his characters fay, 
‘¢ | am walled about with fo many and fo great difficulties, 

that I cannot /wim out.” 

_. ¢ This, you fee, is liable to the very fame exception with 
the former, the metaphor not being continued in the fame kind ; 
but I believe neither author had even the moft diftant notion of 
an allegory. 


‘In the Paffion of Biblis, in Ovid’s Metamorphofis, you 
have a perfect allegory drawn from /fea-faring: 
‘* I fhould have watch’d whence the black ftorm might rife, 
Ere I had trufted the unfaithful tkies ; 


Now on the rolling billows 1 am toft, 
And with extended fails on the blind fhelves am loft.” 


Here you fee the images are perfe@ and uniform. I will qaote 
another from Prior’s Henry and Emma, which is very beautiful $ 


** Did I but purpofe to embark with thee 

On the fmooth furface of a fummer’s fea; 

While gentle Zephyrs play with profp’rous gales, 
And fortune’s favour fills the fwelling fails, 

But would forfake the fhip and make for fhore, 
When the winds whiflle, and the tempeits roar ?” 


‘ Here alfo you find the allegory finely purfued throughout; 
yet not fo fcrupuloufly, as not to depart a little from it in the 
fourth line, 

** And fortune’s favour fills, &c.” 


‘ From allegory there is an eafy tranfition to little proverbial 
fayings, and to fables, which are but allegories workeJ up into 
a ftory. Our Saviour’s parables are of this kind, exactly in 
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charaSter, and obvious to every underftanding. /Efop, it ig 
true, takes the liberty to make birds and beafts {peak, but, bars 
ring that, he always adheres to character. There ought to be 
a moral couched in all fables, or to no purpofe are they {poke 
or written. 

¢ Comparifons, proverbial fpeeches, parables, and fables, may 
be eafily converted, the one into the other. 

« Sometimes the moral is exprefled, fometimes underftood, 
By fome writers it is {ct in front, as by Fontaine; by fome, at 
the end, as by Acfop; and occafionally it is placed in the mid- 
die of the work. 

¢ Thofe moval fentences which we find fo frequently inter- 
{perfed in Homer, Virgil, Milton, &c. before, in the middle, 
or at the clofe of fome interefting narration, are entirely in the 
nature of morals to a fable. 

¢ I fhall throw a little illuftration on thefe points, particu- 
larly relative to proverbial fentences and phrafes, and then re- 
leafe my dear {cholar. 

¢ We have a proverb in Scotland, 

s¢ Cocks are free of horfe-corn ;” 
meaning to imply that people are liberal or profufe of what 
belongs to another, 

¢ Again, we have, 

<* Uje a cat to the churn, and fhe will cal] it cuftom ;” 
fignifying, if you accufiom your fervants, or other folks, to 
make frequent ule-of what is yours, they wjll think, at laft, 
that they have acquired a right to it. 

‘ How ealily now may thefe be changed into a comparifon ! 
for inftance, ** As acat that has been allowed,” &c.—** Asa 
cock, that fits in a manger,” &c.—or into a fable, as, “A 
widow had a favourite cat, whom fhe indulged,” and fo on, 
Theft fimple examples clearly fhew how clofely the figures are 
allied. 
© A fable or ftory may be either true or falfe, it matters not 
which, fo that a moral accompanies it, and flows naturally from 
jt. , 

‘ Here follows a quotation from Spenfer, where a fable, 
comparifon, and moral, are finely wrought up together. 

‘“*¢ As when a weary traveller, that ftrays 
By muddy fhore of broad fev’n-mouthed Nile, 
Unweeting of the per’lous wand’ring ways, 
Doth meet a cruel, crafty crocodile, 
Which, in falfe grief hiding his harmful guile, 
Doth weep full fore, and fheddeth tender tears, 
The foolith man, that pities, all this while, 


His mournful plight, is {wallow’d unawares, 
Forgetful of his own, who minds another's cares.” 


‘In 
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‘ In the foregoing part of this Letter, I obferved that Afop, 
though he makes bis feigned perfons, that is, his birds and 
beatts, converfe and reafon, yet he always preferves Characiers 
(ne minute’s patience more, while I illuftrate this. His firit 
fable affords me the means. iperrty ——— 

«¢ A dog, with a piece of meat. in his mouth, looking into 
a pool of water, imagines he there fees another dog, with a 
piece of meat in his mouth; he fnatches at.that, and thereby 
lofes his own.” ) 

‘ This is all very natural to a dog, and a plain moral is to 
be deduced ; namely, that we give up certainty for hope, when 
we greedily grafp at having too much. 

¢ The reverfe of this rule of preferving character is Dryden’s 
fable of the Hind and Panther. He has wholly departed from 
it, His Hind and Panther fet forth at firft in kind, I allow; 
but in the fequel, he makes them reafon and difpute about Fa- 

ts and Councils, the Church, and the Pope, School-divi- 

ity, Infallibilitv, and the Lord knows what. He then intro- 

duces a whole flock of birds, and characterizes them all as men. 
The Buzzard was the famous Dr. Burnet, who was Bifhop of 
Salifbury. a. 

¢ Dryden has been juftly cenfured for this inconfiftency ; for 
fay the critics, in fupport of their accufation, ** Suppofe a co- 
lonel of horfe had thrown up his regiment in foolifh hope of 
getting a higher command, and was difappointed,” ASfop’s fa- 
ble might aptly be applied to him; but it would be abfurd to 
fay, ** The dog feeing another dog in the water, with a picce 
of meat in his mouth, dropped the piece in his own mouth, 
and {natched at the other, and fo loft his regiment of horfe.” 
This were to confound the allufion with the ftory alluded to, 
the moral with the fable. 

* I queftion whether I need trouble you with the catachrefis 
orno; however I will be brief. 

* Catachrefis is the abufe or over-ftraining a figure. One 
fpecies of it is, when, through the want of proper, we ufe im~ 
Proper terms ; for example, a gla/s-inkhorn, or a filver fmoothing- 
iron, Parricide is properly the murderer of one’s father, but in 
default of better powers of expreffion, we apply the name to 
on¢ who has murdered, either his mother, brother, or fifter. 
Longinus cenfures fome writer for calling a hillock a wart. 
Quintilian has given many inftances of this, and even from Vir- 
gil; fome of them very beautiful; but when the image is beau- 
tiful, I think it cannot with propriety be called a catachrefis. 
oe pronounces the following paflage from Milton to be 
SUCH 5 | 


** Down thither prone in flight 
He fpeeds, and through the vait ztherial tky 
Sails between worlds and worlds.” 


© This 
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¢ This is when he defcribes the defcent from heaven of the 
arch-angel Raphael, [ am not of his opinion ; the idea is fy. 
premely fublime, but not overftrained. 
* Statius, defcribing a general filence and quiet, fays, 
‘«¢ The weary mountains nodded their heads ; 
And the feas refted or flept, leaning againft the fhore.” 


¢ I forgot to mention the 29th ode of Horace, in his third 
book ; it is finely imitated by Dryden; there he begins with 
Fortune as a goddefs, then allegorizes her into a bird, and 
laftly runs into another long allegory of failing in‘a ftorm.’ 

In concluding our fhort notice of this publication, we can- 
not but exprefs our regret, that there are fo few elementar 
books of any confiderable value in our language. While the 
avenues to knowledge continue fo ob{cure, and embarraffed, 
one might conclude that men of capacity and difcernment were 
afhamed to afcertain and mark the {teps which have conduéted 


them to fcience. St, 





a 


Art. IX. A Sentimental Fourney through Greece. In a Series of 
Letters, written from Conftantinople; by M. De Guys of the 
Academy of Marfeilles, to M. Bourlat de Montredon, at Paris, 
Tranilated from the French. szmo. 3 Vols. 75. 6d. fewed, 
Cadell. 1772. 


T is by enquiries into the climate, the religion, the govern- 
ment, the morality, and the cuftoms of nations, that we 
are enabled to form an adequate idea of their genius and fpirit. 
Speculations of this kind are of the very higheft importance ; 
and no people in the ancient or modern world, prefent to our 
obfervation fuch a multitude of interefting particulars, as the 
Greeks. But, though M. De Guys has been fortunate in the 
choice of his fubject, he has not, in general, been fuccefsful 
in treating it. His claffical knowledge is, indeed, confider- 
able; and a long refidence at Conftantinople, under the pro- 
tection of the king of France, allowed him frequent opportu- 
nities of making excurfions into Greece. The moft extenfive 
erudition, however, joined to a fituation, the moft favourable 
for turning it to advantage, are but a poor compenfation for the 
want of philofophy, and acutenefs of mind. A writer may 
collect facts without knowing their value ; he may entertain by 
his vivacity, while he wants ability to reafon ; and he may be 
various in his matter, without poffefling the talent of arrange- 
ment. Such we fhould conceive is the Author of the Literary * 
Journey 





* So he intitles his work; and not a /entimental Journey. The 


Englith title has no propriety; and muit be therefore confidered, 
: ~~ though 
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journey through Greece 5 and it is in this ftrain, that we have _ 


already {poken of him in the Appendix to the forty-fourth 
yolume of our Review. 7 : 

But all thofe works, it may be remarked, which are vehicles 
of hiftorical details, have their ufe: though executed with 
Jittle ability, they ferve the purpofes of information, They 
attract the notice, affift the reafonings, and aid the invention of 
thofe rare and fingular men, who are deftined to afcertain and 
extend the limits of knowledge. 

In what our Author, for example, has faid concerning the 
national character of the Greeks, we can difcover nothing that 
bears a refemblance to the penetration, and the vigorous talents 
of Montefquieu; but it contains obfervations, which that 
writer cauld have employed with fignal utility. 

‘In order tovary thefubject, fays he, of my letters, and to avoid tiring 
you with repetition of thofe articles which relate to drefs and ornament, 
I fhall anticipate your complaints, and come at once to the national 
character of the modern Greeks, As this character is more eminently 
difplayed in converfation, than on any other occafion whatfoever, I 
think it neceflary to give you the fulleit information on that head ; 
by which you will eafily perceive that the native fire of this people is 
not yet extinguifhed; that fire which fhone with fuch diftinguithed 
brightnefs in the works of the ancients. You will find the fame ar- 
dency of imagination which creates, which vivifies the object, and 
gives force to every expreflion; which has multiplied the gods, of 
that tiffue of brilliant fabies tie pagan mythology; the fame 
force of conception which fo wonderfully abounded amongft the 
ancient Greeks, and as many of their errors. . Vivacity, {prightly 
fallies, copioufnefs, energy, warmth,. fluency of fpeech, obitinacy 
in difpute, factious reftlefs {pirits, eafily inflamed, and as eafily ap- 
peafed ; are qualities equally common to the modern Greeks. You 
who are fo well acquainted with the national {pirit of us Marfeillians 
will doubtlefs fay : In that re/pe& ye too are Athenians*. It is a truth 
too evident to be denied, but we have at leatt the merit. of acknow- 
ledging our defects. In general we refemble our forefathers rather 
inconfiderate than abandoned. Fickle, lively, romantic, inattentive, 
and credulous, ‘Thus we pafs with rapidity from admiration to 
cenfure, from enjoyment to indifference. We engage with warmth, 
for or againft a propofition, without any motive, reflexion, or interett 
in the event of it. Envy the difeafe of this country is no lefs general 
toours. Enemies to thinking and deliberation, we perform a virtuous 
action indifcriminately with the fame gaiety of temper, that. we 
commit a vicious one. Senfible afterwards of an error we are humbled 





though perhaps not juftly, as ufed with a view to miflead the Public, 
as pirates and privateers hang’out falfe colours to deceive and entrap 
the unwary voyager. ‘ It is likewife obfervable, that in the title page 
of the original work, M, de Guys mentions himfelf under the defig- 
nation of Merchant ; but this the tranflator has wholly omitted. He 
fancied, probably, that it might imprefs the Reader with a lefs 
favourable opinion of the performance. 
* Fontaine’s Fables, 
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by the recollection of it, afflicted, but rarely corrected by repentance, 
Equally ready to obey any paflion whether it excites to virtue or vice, 
we become dupes to the firft impulfe which obtrudes upon the fenfes, 
and as it were inftantly enflaves them. But on the other hand it mut 
be confefled there are among us warm and fincere friends, and many 

ualities that do honor to fociety ; generofity, franknefs, bravery, 
the talents of the mind, uncommon activity, patriotifm, toa degree 
capable of producing the noblett effects, if properly put in action, and 
laitiy that love towards our prince, which characterifes the nation in 
general, to a degree of enthufiafm ; it may be called our reignin 
pafion. Excufe, Sir, this fhort digreffion. In publifhing the defeéts 
of the Grecks and Marfeillians, I could not reconcile it to my con- 
{cience to fupprefs the lift of their good qualities. 

‘ [| return to the Greeks. Obferve them in difcourfe; by their 

eftures, and tone of voice, you would imagine they were engaged in 
a warm difpute. Not at all—it is the natural vivacity of this people, 
which animates them in relating the moft fimple events, renders them 
quick, to interrupt the fpeaker, and brings the objects of their ftory 
prefent to the view. The girls are particularly remarkable for exag. 
gerating every thing they reprefent. ‘Tropes, images, comparifons, 
figures are as familiar to their difcourfes, as are the oaths with which 
they corroborate and atteft their relations, (of which I thall {peak to 
you in the fequel.) Perhaps you might not be difpleafed with a 
{pecimen of their oratorical powers. A girl rons into her mother’s 
apartment, out of breath, ‘‘ Mother, mother, look this way, fee 
what a ftorm. Oh! heaven, fuccour us! They fay Zaphiri’s great 
boat has perifhed, I thought I faw it, as from our kiofk. Yes that 
fine boat, with its great fail, I fwear by my eyes, is gone to the 
bottom ; poor paramana * too, with the fweet babes fhe was bringing 
from Calki, all are loft, When the gaping fea opened to devour her, 
how affectinely would fhe embrace her children ? my dear little ones, 
we mutt perifh, it is I, wretched mother, who have rufhed with you 
into ruin, I who ventured you on fuch a boifterous element, not fore- 
feeing this horrible tempeft. Unhappy woman! rath Zaphiri, who 
neither knows nor fears any danger! It is thou, wicked man, art the 
caufe of our misfortune, and defervedly fhareft in it.” 

“© What fays my child? what do I hear ?—fhe is coming—Oh 
madam, madam! the paramana—run, run to meet the paramana, 
Look fhe has efcaped the danger. The briny water ftreaming down 
her cloaths, it gufhes from her mouth. She gave herfelf over for 
Joft. How great the joy | feel at once more embracing her! I am 
diftracted with joy. The prayers I offered to heaven were uttered 
with fuch a fervent and fincere heart, that I have faved her.”’ 

‘ Another coming to the village where, in the fine weather, they 
are affembled: 

‘«* What Lucia, afleep, and all the world dancing in the meadow? 
We have mufic too: Siamati playson the lyre. Zoe leads the jocund 
band; and all the mothers delighted with the performance have 
taken them feats under the great poplar tree. Come then my dear, 
and do not let the haughty Zoé arrogantly boaft; I was queen of the 
dance ; lied the fet ; 1 aloneengroffed the applaufe of the {pectators 5 
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there I fhone with fuperior luftre at the head of all the village. I 
{wear by your eyes fhe will not only fay all this, but will fay it with- 
out adding: Jecaufe Lucia was not there. Quickly then, let me help 

ov on with that rofe-colored robe, which becomes you fo well, this 
clutter of lillies you fhall wear on your head. Make hafte my dear, 
[hear the lyre. Run, run Lucia. The moment Zoé fees you, the 
rofes of her cheeks, and that fhow of beauty, which dancing and her 
own confcioufnefs of {uperiority have given her will vanifh, at your 
arrival {pite and envy will feize her, and inftead of color and beauty, 
which now light up her features, eyes and deformity will appear.” 

‘ J repeat, and faithfully tranflate what I have heard and well re- 

ember. 
"7 Demofthenes ufed to declaim on the fea fhore, during the roaring 
of the fea, in order to render his voice more'fonorous. ‘To acquire a 
natural ftrain of eloquence, he ftudied the energetic languare of the 
paffions among the people, the genuine and lively method of expreffing 
the emotions of the foul. To {peak to men with perfuafive powers, 
it is neceflary to mix with them, to ftudy, to practice, and borrow 
their tones, manner and inflexions. ‘ ‘Thus, according to a Frenck 
poet, who fometimes paints nature juftly, uM 

L’amiable Deité qu'on adore 4 Cythere’ 
Du berger Adonis fe faifoit la bergere. . 
¢ Perhaps you may think me half‘a Greek before my return. It is 
certain a man catches infenfibly the manners of any people by refiding 
a length of time in their country, and as it were becomes one of 
them. lLalready fpeak their language, and the language of any nation 
you know is a true thermometer of its rife or declenfion. It advances 
towards perfection, and is enriched in proportion as the people who 
fpeak it become enlightened, polifhed' and inftru€ted; on the other 
hand it is weakened, altered and corrupted, while by a decay how- 
ever gradual in its approach, the people fall into a ftate of mifery 
and ignorance. It is.with difficulty a few favoured men, preferve 
the language of their anceftors, that precious depofit, in its priftine pu- 
rity. The language of the modern Greeks is a forrowfulinftance of the 
foregoing obfervation, notwithftanding it has borrowed fewer words 
from the Romans and Italians than the latter have borrowed from the 
Grecks. A language disfigured in appearance, and that often too by 
the adoption of Turkifh expreffions, which cannot be avoided, yet 
preferving all the depth, richnefs and harmony of the ancient Greek. 
The verbs of the modern Greek, are more eafily conjugated than 
thofe of the ancients, being curtailed of the aorifts; the ufe of the 
dual number is alfo difcontinued. There isa very excellent grammar 
by the reverend father Paris, a capuchin friar, and you will find at 
the conclufion of Spon’s Travels, a vocabulary, containg the words 
in moit general ufe. The firit part of a Greek education is to learn 
to read, and underftand the language literally, and fpeak it with 
facility ; there is much more foftnefs in their pronunciation than in 
Ours. 

* It is impoflible to attain to anv degree of perfeétion in the vulgar 
Greek tongue, without being weil acquainted with fables and poetical 
proverbs. ‘I'he Greeks are very fententious, They are alfo much 
addicted to the ule of tales, and common fayings. - Proverbial ex- 

prefons 
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preffions are the, appendage of every language, and never leave jt 
while any traces of theorigina] remain. Notwithftanding all polithed 
nations have the fame principles fixed by proverbs which are occas 
fionally repeated, yet they have univerially a-different method of 
exprefling them. 

‘ It has been remarked of the ancient Greeks that they never ufed 
a proverb without adding, 4s the fage bas faid. ‘Thus in Theocritus, 
You have feen the wolf, Jays the fage. 

‘ A commentator of this poet tells us that they placeall their proverbs 
to the account of philofophy. The obfervation is juft. The philo- 
fophers were men who made the ftudy of practical morality the chief 
employment of their lives; and very wifely inculcated their doétrines 
by certain maxims, which being more éalily impreffed on the memory, 
might the better ferve mankind in the regulation of their conduct. 
‘The works of Epictetus are a particular inftance of it. Liften to the 
moderns, you would imagine you heard the language of the ancient 
Greeks. 

** My fon, fays a father to his child, in my prefence, Be not dif- 
gouraged, nor impatient, becaufe fuccefs does not follow immediately. 
according to your expectations. It is true you have been unfortu- 
nate, but perfeverance furmounts all obftacles. Remember, what the 
fage has faid, He planted a vine in its proper feafon, and in proce/s of 
time the four juice of the grapes became mild as honey.” 

‘ Thefe fentences are alfo in rhime, which is a fpecies of poetry 
the Greeks have borrowed from the Italians. Their love-fongs are: 
alfo in rhime, 

« But how fhall I defcribe the language of love, fuch as it is, to be 
found amongft our Greeks? That fury, that delirium, with which 
the devotees of love are here tranfported, exceeds any thing I have 
ever met with. No language that 1 know of, is capable of furnith- 
ing the fame variety of fignificant terms lavifhed by them upon their, 
miitreffes. It is very common to fee them commit the mott extrava- 

ant actions to demonftrate their paffion for the fair, A lover will 
pafs whole nights under the window of his miftrefs, ftring his lyre to 
founds the moft foft and melting, and accompany them with words 
the moft tender and perfuafive, at intervals the furious agitations 
of his mind will lead him to the moit defperate acts; perhaps to 
inflict very dangerous wounds upon himéfelf, in the arms or other 
parts of the body, in order afterwards to exhibit the {cars to his 
miftrefs ; as fo many glorious marks of his pation for her. By. thefe 
marks you will trace thofe lovers who formerly undertook the dan- 
gerous journey to Leucate, to end their forrows in a watry grave. 
You will recognife that race of men, whofe manners prefent a much 
juiter refemblance of nature than our own (the more a people become 
civilifed the further they recede from it) that race of men whofe 
actions during their days of glory have furnifhed artifts with more 
beautiful fubjects for the pencil and the pen, than all the world 
befide, in all ages of time. ‘The orgies of the Bacchanalian rout are 
now difcontinued. We no longer fee the followers of the jolly god, 
ludicroufly attired, with tankards in their hands, furiouily roaring 
about the flreets, with a noife horrible enough to frighten the beaiis 
ef the forcit, Nor do we now behold the Pyrhie on the tripod, 
' trani- 
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by the deity which infpired them; but we fee widows 
ee ae ftriking ‘inate breaits, tearing their difhevelled hair, 
until the whole country re-echoes with the cries of woe, and exhibits 
a {cene of forrow and lamentation, You will frequently be a {pec- 
tator of filial piety; children embracing the knees of their parents, 
refpectfully kiffing their hands, and imploring their paternal bene- 
di@ion; fcenes not to be met with any where but among the Pa- 
triarchs. We who call ourfelves a civilifed and refined nation! How 
cold and fuperficial our behaviour in comparifon with this people’st 
We are indeed fafhioned and new formed by the force of art, but 
nature has deferted us. We confider the pathetic fimplicity of the 
ancient cuftoms as carrying an air of foolith good-nature, and ins 
fipidity, and it difguits us accordingly, notwithitanding which the 
love of truth, and innocence ftill attracts our regard, when it appears 
in agreeable colors before us; it then forces our attention in {pite of 


ourlelves.’ 
A comparifon of the manners of the ancient and modern 


Greeks is an eafier tafk, than to account for the origio, and 
‘explain the hiftory and nature of their ufages. Our Author, 
accordingly, in his attempts of this kind has not expofed him- 
felf to the hazard of a fevere cenfure. | 

We had prepared fome extracts in fupport of this obfervation, 
but the article is already of fufficient length: perhaps more 
than fuficient, if we confider it merely as a fupplement to our 
former article, already referred to; and as chiefly intended to 
exhibit afpecimen of the prefent tranflation. | 

We muft not, however, clofe the book, without remarke 
ing, that the obfervations which our Author has made on the 
plague, fo frequently fatal to the Greeks and the Turks, form 
an interefting fetter, highly worthy of attention. 

The tranflator of this work does not appear to have been 
altogether unequal to his undertaking; though his verfion, it 
muft be acknowledged, bears evident marks of inattention, 
and we think he ought to have aimed at a greater purity of 


expreffion. | gt. 





Art. X. Direions for impregnating Water with Fixed Air; in ore 
der to communicate to it the peculiar Spirit and Virtues of Pyrmont Wa- 
ter, and other mineral Waters of a fimilar Nature. By Jofeph Priett- 
ley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1772. 


HE prefent race of experimental philofophers cannot but 
view with fome degree of complacency the rapid progrefs 
which has been made within thefe .few years, in detecting the 
prefence, and difcovering the extenfive influence of two grand 
principles in the conttitution or ceconomy of natural bodies ; 
the nature and properties, nay the very exiftence of which were 
hardly known even to their immediate predeceflors. We fcarce 
need to add that we allude to the electric matter, and that 
. other 
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other principle which has been lately diftinguifhed by the a 
pellation of Fixed Mir. As we are heartily inclined to fecond the 
Jaudable defign which the Author of this pamphlet had in view 
in applying to ufe the difcoveries which have Jately been made 
in relation to this laft-mentioned principle ; we fhall, on ac. 
count of the importance of the matter, allot more room to the 
confideration of this little performance, than we ufually allow 
to publications of the fame fize : premiftng a fhort hiftorical ac. 
count of the progrefs which had before been made with refpe@ 
to this fubjeé&t, and a view of the principles on which the prac- 
tical directions here given are founded. 

Many experiments and obfervations were made on the quan- 
tity, and on fome of the properties, of the factitious air difco- 
vered in avariety of fubftances, by that excellent experimental 
philofopher, the Jate Dr. Hales. But though, in many of his 
experiments, fixed air was long kept in contact with water, and 
though he frequently fpeaks of its returning to a non-elaftic 
ftate, we do not recollect that he ever confidered, or even fuf- 
pected, that the water acquired any fenfible impregnation from 
it. Dr. Brownrigg was, we believe, the firft who obferved 
that the elaftic aerial fluid extricated, by means of heat, from 
the Pouhon and other waters of the fame kind, was of the fame 
nature with the mephitic air that produces the choak-damp in 
mines, and with that which arifes from beer or other liquors in 
a ftate of fermentation ; and-particularly, that to its combi- 
nation with thefe waters, independent of their earthy, faline, 
and metallic contents, they owed their brifk and gratefully 
pungent tafte, and the virtues which they are known to poflefs 
in the cure of various difeafes. i 
_ After a confiderable interval, the Hon. Mr. Cayendith fa- 
voured the public with feveral curious experiments. relating to 
this fubftance, and its varieties ; and particularly obferved its 
ready abforption into water expofed to it *. Still more lately 
M e (a pretty large account of whofe experiments we 
gave in our 44th volume, April 1771, page 323, &c.) com- 
bined this principle with diftilled water ; with a view principally 
to demonftrate that it was the real folvent of the iron contained 
in the waters of Pyrmont, and of all the chalybeate {prings of 
that clafs. . 

But it is to Dr. Macbride that the public are indebted for 
the difcovery of a moft interefting property of this conftituent 
element of moft bodies. From his ingenious and well con- 
ducted experiments it appears highly probable that the fweet- 
nefs and foundnefs, or cohefion of animal and vegetable fub- 


— 


* See Philof. Tranf, vol. lvi. and our 37th volume, December 
4767, page 440, . 
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fances depends on the union of this principle, in a, fixed or 
unelaftic ftate,.with the other particles that conftitute them. 
From them, at leaft, it evidently appears that the putrefaction 
or decompofition of thefe fubftances, if ic be not abfolutely 
caufed by, is at leaft attended with, the efcape of this element ; 
and, which is of the utmoft importance, that even after they 
have become actually putrid, they may be recovered to-a ftate of 
foundnels, by reftoring to them this grand antifeptic principle, 
which may eafily be obtained in great quantities from. ferment- 
able bodies, or ftill more readily from a mixture of acids with 
alcaline fubftances, or earths. 

In confequence of the light hereby thrown on the nature of 
putrefaction, and putrid difeafes, and on the mode of action of 
antifeptics in curing or preventing them, he naturally applied 
this theory to the cure of the fea fcurvy; and accordingly re- 
commended the exhibition of wort in that difeafe, asa commo- 
dious fubftitute to frefh vegetables: like them, readily running 
into fermentation, and thereby equally capable of throwing a 
large quantity of fixed air into the fyftem, and of reftoring the 
putrefcent animal fluids to their former ftate of foundnefs, The 
fuccefs which has attended the trials that have hitherto been 
made of this liquor, in this particular difeafe, appears to con- 
firm the juftice of the theory, and to evince the propriety of the 
curative indication founded upon it; at the fame time furnifh- 
ing fufficient incitements to extend it to other difeafes, in which 
there is a putrefactive diathefis, and to exhibit this antifeptic prin- 
ciple in other forms. 

To accomplifh this laft-mentioned purpofe, the Author of 
the prefent effay here defcribes a cheap and eafy method of 
combining a large portion of this antifeptic element with wa~ 
ter. With a particular view to the health of that valuable or- 
der of men who, from the nature of their diet and other circum- 
ffances, are moft expofed to the want of this anti-putrefcent 
principle, Dr. Prieftley has properly addrefled his propofal, to 
impregnate occafionally the water ufed at fea with a large por- 
tion of it, to the Lords of the Admiralty; who, on a favoyr- 
able report received from the College of Phyficians, to whom 
the fcheme was referred, have ordered trials to be made. of 
it on board fome of his Majefty’s fhips. . The direétions which 
are here piven for this -purpofe are plain, circumftantial, effec- 
et, -andafily practicable, at fea as wellas on fhore. For the 
Particulars of the procefs we muft recommend to our medical 
and philofophical Readers the perufal of the pamphlet itfelf: 
oblerving only, that the Author has found the ftrong fpirit or 
oil of vitriol, and chalk, to be the cheapeft and molt effectual 
materials ; and that fo {mall a quantity as a tea-fpoonful of the 
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former will expel from the chalk a quantity of fixed air fuf. 
cient to faturate three pints of water; which will then contain 
more than its own bulk of this principle ; that is, more thah 
has appeared to. be contained in the fame quantity of the beg 
Pyrmont water. 

Towards the clofe of this pamphlet, the Author fuggefts 
fuch hints as have occurred to himfelf or his friends, relative 
to the more extenfive application of this antifeptic principle, 
and which certainly claim-the attention of the faculty. In 
fome cafes of the ukerous fore throat, the air expelled in the 
effervefcence of falt of wormwood with juice of lemons, has 
‘been direéted to the part, without inconvenience, and with ma- 
nifeft advantage. Even the /anies of cancers, as Dr. Percival 
has informed the Author, has been much {weetened by the ap- 
plication of fixed air: the pain has been thereby mitigated, and 
a better digeftion produced; * fo that a cure is almoft ex- 
pected.’ We think there is great reafon to believe that the 
correction of the foetor, and the eafe, which we have obferved 
to follow the application of the carrot poultice to fome feetid 
and painful ulcers, have been produced by the fixed air extri- 
cated from the fermentation of that fubftance *, 

We fhall only add, on this interefting fubje&t, that the Au- 
thor, * being ‘fatisfied that fixed air is not noxious per /e,’ 
had ‘hinted to fome phyficians of eminence’the probable be- 
nefit to be expected, if thofe who labour under that deplorable 
diforder, ulcerated lungs, were to breathe as much of it as they 
could well bear; and that he has been informed by Dr. Perci- 
val ‘that, -in three cafes, in which trial had been made, it ap- 
peared to have been of great fervice, and that one of the per- 
. fons intirely recovered. Experiment alone can afcertain what 
particular fpecies of putrefactive acrimony fixed air is beft 
adapted’ to correct. We fcarce need to add, however, ‘that 
experiments of this laft kind require confiderable caution in 
the conduécting them, on account of the violent and hitherto 
unaccounted for effects which that fubftance is known to pro- 
duce on that particular organ. 


———- 





* The Reader may fee fome notable inftances of the antifepti¢ 
| set of this application, in the fourth volume of the Medical Ob- 

ervations and Inquiries, Articles 14 and 31. 
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Aer. Xi, Sermons on various SubjeGs. . By Gregory Sharp>, LL. D. 
late Mafter of the Temple, Chaplaia in Ordinary to hi: Majefty, 
and Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. 8vo, 4% 
fewed. Cadell. 17725 ¢ 

HE late Dr. Gregory.Sharpe was 4 man of very confider- 

T able rank in the learned world; a great Orientaliit, a fa- 
acious Critic, and a rational Preacher. A volume. of pulpit 

difcourfes, therefore, from. fo able a divine cannot but prove 

highly acceptable, in particular, to all who are acquainted with 
his uncommon abilities and merit. 

This volume confifts of eighteen fermons, fixteen of which 
are publifhed in confequence of the Authoy’s defire. Twelve 
of this number, we are informed by the advertifement, were 
preached before their Majefties in the Chapel-Royal at St. 
James’s, but. were not originally written for that purpofe. 
The third, fourth, and eleventh, we are farther told, were 
preached on three feveral faft-days, in 1757, 1758, and 1759: 
the two laft, which are charity fermons, were publifhed foon 
after they were preached, but being now fcarce, are reprinted. 

The refpe&table name which is affixed to them, renders it al- 
moft unneceflary to fay that they are fenfible and ingenious 
compofitions ; they are alfo ierious, pious, and practical. “Chey 
bear no other titles than thofe of the texts of icripture on 
which they are feparately founded, and fometimes the obferva- 
tions in the difcourfe are different from what would at firit 
view have been expeéted from the text; a circumftance which 
may render them the more ftriking and agreeable. ) 

In the fecond fermon, from John iii. 18, i9. He that bea 
lieveth on him; is not condemned; but he that believeth not is cone 
damned already, &c. towards the concluifion thé Author thus 
proceeds : : 

‘ We hear of objections to miracles and prophecy; but of 
none to practical Chriftianity; and yet if menjwere really to 
live up to the rules of the gofpel, we fhould feldom hear of 
any odjections at all. For itis not likely the evidences would 
be fo often difputed, if the things to be proved by them were 
never denied. 7" . 

‘ He that confiders miracles and préphecy as impoffible, 
fhould.at leaft account, fot the origin of mao without them; 
otherwife it will be fuppofed,. that they might be as neceflary at 
the reftoration, as the creation of our fpecies, But % there any. 
miracle contended for that is gteater than creation? And if 
every thing was not done for.the firft formed af men, when he 
could do nothing for himfelf, he muft have perifhed on the 
very {pot, on which he was produced. INor could he well 
have been trufted with himfelf, till he was informed of the con- 
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fequenees of his actions, and this information is equal to pro- 
phecy. But without extending our thoughts fo far back as to 
the origin of man, there are many prophecies in the New Tefta- 
ment, concerning the ftate of the Church in latter times, {9 
very explicit, that they, who are guilty of thefe corruptions, 
have thought proper to fhut up the Bible and forbid it to be 
read ; ‘** commanding to abftain from certain meats, forbidding 
to marry, worfhipping of faints or angels, vainly mtruding into 
what they have not feen, making merchandize of the fouls and 
bodies of men,” by purgatory and reliques. Thefe fuperftitions 
and frauds were not known in the Chriftian world, till fome 
hundred years after the death of Chrift, and yet they are fore- 
told as corruptions of the latter times ; and whether they are 
yet revealed, let him judge who hath eyes to fee or ears to hear, 

.© The cafe of infidelity is very different mow from what it 
was in the firft ages of Chriftianity. “Co deny the miracles re- 
corded in feripture is a new thing. The moft ancient enemies 
of our holy religion admitted them ; and it is now at this great 
diftance too late to deny them. They who lived neareft to the 
times when thefe things were done had no evidence . againft 
them, and only difputed whether they were performed by divine 
power or by magic. If we look into the old writings of the 
Jews, we fhall find in them feveral circumftances relating to 
the hiftory of Jefus and his difciples. They mention a miracle 
done in the name of Jefus, not taken notice of in the gofpel; 
and an offer of St. James to a man juft expiring, to cure him, 
but he retufed to be healed in the name of fefus. : 

‘ Is itto be imagined that of all the enemics to Chriftianity 
the jews fhould bear their teftimony to the miracles of our Lord 
and his difciples, if they were not real? No, furely they would 
not have owned this power, if it had not been too manifeft to 
be difowned. And if the old Jews admitted thefe extraordinary: 
works, and the Heathens, who in early times oppofed Chrifti- 
anity, did not deny them, is this a time to difpute them ? Have 
we any new evidence to produce againft them, or the religion 
fupported by them? No, in point of fact the diflance is too 
great; and the old adverfary Celfus is as much beyond the mo- 
dern infidel in point of argument as in diftance of time. 
Chriftianity has almoft extinguifhed Paganifm, and the prefent 
{tate and continuance of the Jews, is a real miracle foretold by 
the writers of the Old and New Scriptures, which are therefore 
confirmed by it. And if we examine’ the Mohammedan, we 
fhall hear him confefs ‘* Jefus to be the Son of Matry—or- 
dained for a fign unto men and a mercy from God.” Thought 
he-doubts the miracles of his ewn prophet, he believes thofe of 
Chrift, and many more done by him than are recorded in the 
gofpels, ‘Turks and Perftans expe the fecond coming . 4 
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Yord, and think that all religions will then be one. We know 
it is the defign of God, ** in the difpenfation of the fulnefs of 
times to gather together in one all things in Chrift”” And the 
great increafe of Chriflianity, the downfal of Paganifm, the 
ftuation of the Jews, and conceffions of Mohammedans, ren- 
der this event exceedingly probable. 

« What nature has bcen able to produce, without the aflift- 
ance of revelation, we may fee from the feveral kinds of Pagan- 
jim, which prevail befpre the coming of Chrift. As to what is 
now called the religion of Nature, it is manife(tly derived from 
the Chriftian religion, or at leaft owes its greatelt and beft im- 

rovements toit. And as they both coincide, and the evidence 

for both are too ftrong to he denied, it becomes every man to 
at in conformity to the rules they prefcribe, that when he is 
to account for the ufe of the talents and powers with which he 
bas been entruited, the Judge may fay unto him; ** Well 
done good and faithful fervant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” 

From the fixth fermon, which treats on the love of pleafure, 
let us fele&t the follawing paflages : 

‘ Revelation has given men great Jight in the knowledve of 
their duty, and has added many new motives to encourage them 
jn the performance of it. But to what purpofle is it to have 
the advice of a fkilful phyfician, if it is not followed, or to 
know a certain remedy, if the patient is determined not to 
take it? When men are in love with their difeafe, which is of- 
ten the cafe in moral diforders, the cure is to them as ficknefs, 
and their diftemper health. They mutt firft be perfuaded that 
they are fick and in danger, betore they will hear of any fuch 
$pplications ta the mind as forrow and repentance. 

¢ When pleafure is the difeafe, who will be perfuaded that 
he is fick ? Is the love of pleafure criminal in man? Is not pleas 
fure happinefs, and fhould not every Being ftrive to be happy? 
Can we be too happy? Yes, we may become * lovers of pica- 
lures more than lovers of God.” : 

* Religion or reafon are feldom heard by thofe who are over 
fond of pleafure, whofe mind fickens with remorfe, when, but 
¢moment abfent from the hurry of diverfions, it is permitted 
to review the actions of the man.—Could young perfons, by 
any means, be made fenfible of the cruel confequences which 
luevitably follow an unbounded indulgence of appetite and paf- 
lion, it is nat to be fuppofed they would facrifice their youth, 
their fortunes, their health, and happinefs, to difeafe and mi- 
fery, They may fee the fatal effects of incontinence, or the 
‘xcellive love of pleafure, in others; but few become wife by 
aay o¢her experience befides their own,—-- 
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¢ Pleafure is a boundlefs ocean, calm and fimooth near 
fhore, but at diftance ever agitated with outrageous ftorms, 
He tvat keeps within fight of land, may be fafe and happy ; he 
that ventures farther is in great danger of being isrecoverably 
loft. —— 

‘ ft is not criminal to feck pleafure when truth and inno. 
cence join us-in the fearch; but every ftep advanced without 
them !s wrong; and when they withdraw, the purfuit fhould 
end.—-— 

‘ We may advance towards fin with plea‘urcs in our eyes 
but when we return back, it miuft be with forrow and repent- 
ance in our heart, 

‘ If therefore we would fincerely promote our own happinels 
here and for ever; if we would be deemed ufeful members of 
fociety, and good men in our private families; if .we value 
health and long life, and fame and immortality, let us be mo-~ 
derate in our purfuit of pleafures ; let us not fet too rreat a va- 
Jue on them, knowing how tranfient and unfatisfactory they 
are; and by no means let us iuffcer them to acquire fuch an ab- 
folute dominion over our hearts, as to make us ££ lovers of 
pleafures more than lovers of God.” 

From the feventh difcourfe, which confiders the parable of 
the prodigal, we may felect fome of the reflections which are 
made upon the return of this thoughtlefs youth to his father’¢ 
houfe. 

‘ In this miferable condition he, who before had attended to 
nothing but the gratification of his appetites, is now faid ta 
** come to himfelf.” The difference between the hired fer- 
vants of his father’s houfe, who had bread enough and to fpare, 
and himfelf, the fin of that father, though now reduced toa 
condition worfe than that of the fwine he mixed with, brought 
him to a fenfe of his tranfgreflion and duty. What a tranfi- 
tion, from a flate of affluence, honour, and refpect, to that of 
envying the iwine their filthy hufks, and wifhing to feed with 
them! When he is ready to perifh with hunger, he raifes him- 
felf up from the ground, and refolves to go to his father. He 
is now made fentible of his errors, owns his unworthinefs, 
and determines to beg of his father, that be will be fo good as 
to take him, not as his fon, but as a hired fervant. When he 
returns, he is forgiven. Such repentance intitled him to pare 
don. He had already fuffered for his follies; and thofe futter- 
ings had obtained their moral end and purpofe, by leading the 
fiuner to repentance, and by producing an exampie to deter 
others from. fuch evil practices, as are attended with fo much 
mifery, ,and, may in the end prove fatal. If this prodigal was 
reduced to fay, ** | perifh,” another may indecd perifh : “ 
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father had: not been a merciful and forgiving father, to whom 
could he have gone for reiief, when no man would give unto 
him? Delays are dangerous; but never more fo- than in cafes 
of repentance. He who puts off repentance to another day, fhews 
rather the irr filtible power his fins have over him, than any real 
difpofition in him to repent. Every act of compliance with 
his vices is a new defeat, and he will grow weaker and weaker 
as they continue to triumph over him. ‘The fafeft way would 
be never to leave fo good a father as the prodigal had. When 
he left him t» go into a foreign country, he removed himfelf 
far from the perfon and affiftance of his f:ther. The prefence 
of th:t good man no longer influenced his condu&; his voice 
was no longer heard, his advice no longer regarded. The 
young man was his own mafter, he was under no reftraint, and 
was therefore ealily betrayed by his own paffions and appetites, 
and the bad examples of others. to wafte his fubftance with 
riotous diving. dk is very dificult for young men, left to them- 
felves to ftem the current of their own defires, and to turn 
away the eye and heart from every bad example they will meet 
with in life—Next to a bad education, bad company is the 
greatett evil and misfortune that can happen to the young and 
unexperienced.—-It leads to the extremeft calamities, and in’ 
the en may not be attended with the penitence of the prodigal, 
or that ready forgivenefs and kind reception which he met with 
from a moft induigent father.’ 

In the ninth fermon when the Author is fpeaking concerne 
ing the evils of life and the fear of death, he concludes with thef@ 


reflections : 
‘ Let us fuppofe a man in a far country, expofed to every 


misfortune and calamity, that men have ever experienced in 
life: let us fuppofe him to be informed of another country, 
where he fhall enjoy every comfort, every bleffing, which his 
faculties in their moft improved ftate are capable of receiving ; 
where he fhall meet again all the friends he ever had, and cons 
verfe with Beings who are free from fin and folly; where rea- 
fon, virtue, and happineis prevail ; where all is good, and great, 
and glorious, without alloy and without end; would he not 
with tnftantly to be conveyed to this delightful country ? Would 
the terrors of the paflage difmay him, when he is aflured, that 
however dark and difmal it may appear, it is‘as fwift as light, 
and he will be tranfported thither in the twinkling of an eye? 
Thus it is with every good man, who leaving this vale of tears, 
goes to the heavenly Jerufalem. As foon as his eyes are clofed, 
his immortal part is in paradife, where he will join the fpirits 
of the blefled. There he will find all his friends, who departed 
before him, and receive all that follow, if they behave in fuch 


* manner, during their fhort pilgrimage on earth, as to make 
R 4 them- 
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themfelves worthy of being removed to the fame region of 
blifs.’ 

The Preacher, in the eleventh difcourfe, fhews the advan- 
tage and necefiity of religion, to fociety and to individuals, from 
which we will infert the paflage that follows : 

‘ All men with for the continuance of their being, if they 
may be happy. The good can have no reafon to doubt their 
being happy, when-ever and where-ever removed : the wicked, 
con{cious of their demerits, deny that retribution they have fo 
much reafon to dread, Thefe hopes and fears afford great en- 
couragement to men todo what is right and juft, and deter 
them from committing thofe things, which they know will not 
be approved by him, who has made them accountable for the 
ufe of their faculties and powers. Society therefore has nota 
worfe enemy than the man who oppofes religion. ‘Fo reform 
a corrupt {cheme of worfhip is honourable and praife-worthy ; 
but to run down all religion, or, by oppofing the beft, make 
way for the return of a fuperftition that perfecutes, is madnefs 
‘and folly, as well as wickednefs and impiety. 

© Society and law prefuppofe religion ; they acknowledge it 
to be their foundation and fupport. Men are not to be go- 
verned but by religion, and become monfters without it. It is 
effential to the nature of man, and is what properly diftinguifhes 
him from all other animals. The man therefore who pretends 
to have no religion, is an enemy to his fpecjes, to fociety, and 
law, and government, and ranks himfelf with the beafts that 
perifh. He that oppofes one particular form of government may 
find a ftate fomewhere or other to his mind, and become a 
good citizen; but the man who publicly oppofes all religion is 
alike an enemy to all focieties or governments, and mutt be a 
bad citizen where-ever he is found. Such a one is ever to be 
dreaded, but more in times of general depravity and diftrefs, 
than in times of tranquillity, or in an age of public virtue. 
Religion makes men brave.' The good and pious have nothing 
to fear, and become gainers by the lofs of life. ‘They know it 
is better for them to die, and be wich the Lord, than to con- 
tinue in the flefh.—But if this hope of happinefs is not power- 
ful enough to fubdue the fears of death, the greater dread of 
offending him, who has power to punifh the foul, and who 
has declared he will make a proper diftinétion between the good 
and bad, will deter all men, who are fo wife as to fear the 
Lord, from doing what they know he will not approve. Death 
ceafes to be terrible when compared with the torments of the 
damned; and who is he that would purchafe the continuance 
of his Jife, at the hazard of deftroying his foul? The wicked 
ran, indeed, has reafon to be afraid, his own confcience con- 
demning him; but the good man, being always ready to sot 

coun 
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t for his condua&, will. not fear what man can do unto 


coun , . 
him, nor greatly dread any commotions or difturbances what- 


ale fhall conclude this article with obferving, that the thir- 


teenth fermon is upon the words of Chrift to Peter, ** Thou 
art Peter ; and upon this rock I will build my Church,” &c. 
The true interpretation of which text our Author fuppofes to 
be no more than this, ‘ that Peter fhould firft preach his gofpel 
to the Jews and Gentiles, and begin the converfion of both.” 
He confiders the declaration as entirely perfonal, appropriated to 
Peter, bearing allufion to his name, which fignifies a rock ; 
and he regards other explications which interpret the rock of 
Chrift, or of the confeffion of Peter, and not of his perfon, as 


fubterfuges, equally unworthy and unneceflary. Hi. 
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HusBANDRY and AGRICULTURE, 

Art. 12. Georgical Effays. Vols. III. and{V. Small 8vo. 53s. 
fewed. Durham, &c. 1772. . 

E have given an account of the two former volumes of thefe 

Effays, fufficient to apprize our Readers of the nature, de- 
fign, and execution of the undertaking: fee Review, vols. xl, xliii. 
and xly. ae ; 
‘Inthe preface to the third volume, the Editor (Dr. Hunter, of 
York) has’ given the public fome information relative to the plan of 
this work ; ‘which, he tells us, owes it exiftence to the ‘ united la- 
bours of a fociety of gentiemen eftablifhed in the North of England, 
for the improvement of agriculture,’ At firft, fays he, * it was pro- 
pofed to infert none but original papers; and in conformity to that 
defizn, the two firft volumes were publifhed. Since that time the 
fociety have agreed to enlarge their plan, by mixing with their own 
tranfactions fome of the moft approved pieces of other Authors; by 
which means every thing neceflary to eftablifh the theory and im- 
prove the practice of agriculture, will be drawn into a clear and com- 
prehenfive view.’ 3 

The effays contained in thefe two volumes are upon the followin 

fubjeéts : 1. On the Connexion between Botany and Agriculture : 
By the Rev. R. Peirfon, A.M. F.A.S. If. On the Analogy be- 
tween Plants and Animals: By the:fame. III, On the Sexes of Plants: 
By the fame. IV. On the Nature and Properties of Marle: By ]. 
Ainflie, M.D. V. On Drill fowing: By Dr. Hunter, the Editor, 
VI. On Top-dreflings: By the fame. VII. On Manures, and their 
Operation: By the Rev. A. Dickfon, A.M. VIII. On the different 
Quantities of Rain which fall at different Heights over the fame Spot 
of Ground: By Ty Percival, M.D. F.R.S. IX. On the Orchis 
Root: By rhe fame. XX. On the Juice of Carrots: With Dr. Marg- 
graf’s Experiments on obtaining Sugar from Beet-roots, &c. XI. Oi 
the Culture of Potatoes: By Richard Townley, Efq; of Belfield, near 
Rochdale. 
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Rochdale. XII. Experiments on various Points of Hufbandry, &. 
By feveral Gentlemén. XTIH. On a cheap and expeditious Method 
of draining Land: By T. Bayley, Efq; of Hope, near Manchefter, 

Dr. Hunter farther acquaints the public, that when he ‘ firt en. 

ged in this work, his chief view was to obtain an agreeable re- 
laxation from feverer ftudies? As he advanced, however, ‘ in the 
execution, he found his fingle labours unequal to the extenfive plan 
that he bad formed ;’ which circumfance ‘ fuggefted the idea of fo. 
liciting the af_iftance of his learned and ingenious friends :’ and, he 
adds, ‘ my wifhes. have been liberally gratified.’—The Editor con- 
cludes his prefatory advertifement to the fourth volume with a grates 
ful acknowledgement of his ‘ infinite fatisfaction in the favourable 
reception’ which the public hath given to thefe Eflays: and we may 
fafely venture to add, that the work is, indeed, worthy of all the 
enc agement which it hath met with. 

Att! t3> The Advantages and Difadvantages of inclofing Wa/le Lands 
and Opeu Fields, impartially ftated and confidered. 12mo. 1s, 6d, 
Almon. 1772. 

We have here a number of curious eftimates and computations, 
accompanied with {uitable dedutions, and difpafionate arguments; 
all tending to evince the great utility, both to the landholder in pars 
ticular and to the public in general, of thofe inclofures of waite 
Jands, againft which fo much. popular clamour has been raifed. He 
an{wers the common objections to fuch inclofures ; and, on the whole, 
he ‘ ventures to affert, that by the fyftem of inclofing, the land-owner 
will increafe the value of his lands, the farmer his profits, labour 
will be at Jeait as plentiful, and provifions much more fo; that taking 
them into confideration, in a national light, we have nothing to 
fear from even a general] inclofure bill, were fuch a thing practicable, 
as it neither tends to depopulate nor flarve us.’ | 

As to commen-ficlds, the Author grants, however, very readily, that 
they ‘ are of more ufe to the ftate, either confidered as fupplying 
work, or providing viétuals, than the fame inclofed.’—In a word, he 
treats the fubje&t with fo much cendour, as well as judgment, that 
we cannot, in juftice to the Writer, or to the public, withhold our 
hearty commendation of this {mall but fenfible and ufeful tract. 


PO) 2 F232. A, 2. 

Art. 14. Letters on certain Praceedings in Parliament, during the 
Seffions of the Years 1769 and 1770. Written by John Hope, Efq; 
late Reprefentative for the County of Linlithgow. 8vo. 15. Ode 
Almon. 1772. 

It appears from thefe Letters, that the Writer, notwithftanding the 
impending terrors of a petition again{t his election, confcientioully 
voted againft the miniftry, in the memorable affair of Wilkes’s ex- 
pulfion, after he was réturned member for Middlefex. On this un- 
pardonable mi/?ake (as fatal as that of Sir Francis Wronghead in the 
play:) it is no wonder that the petition went againft him, and that he 
loft his feat ; and with it too, the countenance of his patron Lord 
Hopetoun: together with an annuity granted him by the Earl, of 
zool. per ann. towards defraying his expences, during the time of 


his remaining in parliament. As to the importance of the patente, 
© 
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of thefe Letters, with refpect to the public, we have nothing to offer 

sn their commendation. The Writer’s integrity, however, certainly 

deferves applaufe, whatever may be thought of his politics, or his 
liey. " 

On. 15. Report of the Lords Commiffioners of Trade and Planta- 
jions, on the Petition of the Hon. Thomas Walpole, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Sargent, and Samuel Wharton, Efquires, and their 
Affociates, for a Grant of Lands on the River Ohio, in North 
America, for the Purpofe of erecting a new Government. With 
Obfervations and Remarks. &vo. 2s, Aluon. 1772. 

The fcheme for eftablifhing a colony on the Ohio, is an obje& of 

reat importance, and has, accordingly, been long under confidera- 

tion at the Board of Trade, where it has met with much oppofition, 
Lord Hillfborough, who lately prefided over the American depart- 
ment, was no friend to it; though, if we are not: mifinformed, it 
was firft fuggeited by himfelf: and it has been faid, that his Lordthip 
quitted his poit in difguft, on finding that Government was inclined 
to adopt the meafure, contrary to his opinion :—but the truth of this 
anecdote is beft known to thofe who are within the cabinet.—lIt is 
now, however, generally believed that the defign will {peedily be 
carried into execution. 

Thofe who are defirous of learning the particulars of this intended 
undertaking, will find a thorough and complete inveftigation of them 
in the prefent tract; they will fee what were the objections ftarted at 
the Board of Trade ; and they will be farther enabled to judge of the 
propriety of the defign, from the ob/ervations on, and an/wers to, their 
Lordthip’s report :—which anfwers (as far as we are qualified to pro- 
nounce) appear to be irrefragable, and to have fully evinced the 
expediency, practicability, and rectitude of the intended eftablitfh- 
ment. ; 

NoveEts. 

Art. 16. The Life and extraordinary Adventures, the Perils and cri- 
tical Efcapes of Ti iraothy Ginnadrake, that Child of chequer’d For- 
tune. 12mo. 3 Vols. 9s. Bath printed, for the Author; and 
fold by Dodfley, &c. in London. 

Timothy Ginnadrake, the hero of this tale, gives us the impor- 
tant hiftory of a mufician belonging to the band of public performers 
at Bath. His adventures (moit of which feem to have had their 
foundation in faét) are chiefly of the humourous caft. Some of them 
are laughable enough ; though all are rather of low degree. They 
may ferve to fet the a/ehcufe tables in a roar, but will hardly contri- 
bute much to the entertainment of better company. 

: POETICAL. 

Art. 17, Fables Moral and Sentimental. In familiar Verfe, 

_ By W. Ruffell. Small O&tavo. 35s. Flexney, &c. 1772. 
Although thefe are not the moft elegant compofitions of the kind, 

there is a propriety of fentiment in many of the Fables, and an eafe 

Of verfiication in mott of them, that will not fail to raife them 

‘above contempt. The Author fhouid, however, have paid more 

attention to his Rhimes; fome of which are fo very defective, that 

they may juftly bring the correctnefs of his ear into queftion,—But 
we 
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we are induced to examine his work with the lefs rigor, as he appears 

to be one of thofe few, modeft writers, who do not over-rate their 

own merit. 

Art. 18. A.Review of the Poem eniitled ** The Senators ;” or, 
A Re-examination into the Merits of the principal Performers ef 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, Part. II. * q4to. 18. 6d, Wilkie, ~ 

*¢ About it, Goddefs! and about yt!” 


EastT-Inpie£s. 
Art.19. Thoughts on the Affairs of Bengal. By Archibald Keir, 
Efg. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Wilfon, 1772. 

Mr. Keir, who has long refided in the Eaft-Indies, here points out 
what, to him, appear to have been the principal caufes of the evils 
and grievances fo much, of late, complained of, in refpeé& to the 
management of the Company’s affairs in Bengal ; with the methods 
by which he thinks thef are moft likely to be redreffed. The Author 
is a bad writer; but for this defect he modeftly apologizes: obferv- 
ing, alfo, ‘ that the produétions which have the motft of plain truth 
and common fenfe in them, though in the fimpleft apparel, are of- 
ten more pleafing to mankind in general, than thofe which are far 
more elegant.’—This may, in fome inftances, be unqueftionably 
true; but our Author’s plea will by no means excufe him from fomé 
degree of cenfure, for omitting to procyre the afliftance of a li- 
terary friend, who could have corrected his vulgar phrafes, and 
cleared his performance of thofe Scottifh idioms, which are always 
difguftful to Englifh readers. , ) St. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Art. 20. Papers, Letters, and Calculations, relutive to the Laudgble 
Society for the Benefit of Widows. Printed at the Recommendation 
of a General Meeting of the Society, held April 6, 1772. Printed 
by M. Harrifon, oppofite Stationers-Hall, Ludgate-Sireet. 8vo. 
1772: : 

The calculations of Mr. Harris and My. Horsfall, contained in 
this collection, are of fuch general utility, that we cannot forbear 
recommending them to the public attention. ‘They were primasily 
intended for the reformation of the Laudable Society, and deferve the 
careful and candid examination of every member capable of difqui, 
fitions of this nature. The conclufions they have drawn from the 
moft ungueftionable principles, however different from thofe on which 
this Society was firft eftablifhed, demand the approbation of every in- 
dividual concerned in it; and we hope to find an unanimous concur- 
rence in all the members to reétify errors which the ableft calcula- 
tors have fo clearly evinced, and to relinguifh claims which have no 
foundation. Thefe principles and conclufions may be very ot 
and ufefully applied to the Benefit Societies of the fame kind which 
have been already inftituted: and in this view we recommend them 
to their notice. | . 

N. B. This colle&tion contains an excellent letter of Dr. Price’s, 
together with fome additional remarks on the fame fubjeét. R--S, 








_@ For the firft Part, fee our laft month’s Catalogue. 
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MrscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 21. Minutes and Proceedings of a Court- Martial held on Fobn 
Crockjbanks, Efq. formerly Captain of his Majefty’s Ship the 
Lark. Now firft publithed by Robert Kirke, Judge-Advocate of 
the faid Court-Martial. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Bladon. 1772. 
Captain Crookfhanks, formerly commander of the Lark Man of 

war, of 40 guns, was tried, in 1747-8, for a faux pas, fimilar * to 


that of the unfortunate Byng, and was cafhiered, but not Jacrificed,. 


as Byng was, to the offended honour of his country. : 

In 1759, Capt. Crookfhanks publifhed a ftate + of his condué, 
and cafe, in order to fét forth the hardthips of his fituation, and to 
prove that he was too féverely, and éven ctuelly treated by the 
court-martial, In that publication he alfo particularly impeach 
the conduct of Mr. Kirke, the Judge- Advocate, whom he accuf 
of grofs partiality, and of afting in a manner notoriouily to his 
(the Captain’s) prejudice. ; 

Hence we are not to wonder if we find that enmity took her 
ftation in the breaft of Capt. Crookfhanks ; from whence, itis faid, 
fhe has not failed to dart her fting at Mr. Kirke, as opportunity for 
annoying him hath offered. 

To an effort of this kind it is that the prefent publication owes its 
exiftence. It may be thought an extraordinary circumftance, that 
the trial and condemnation of Capt. Crookfhanks fhould now agai# 
be laid before the public, after the lapfe of 24 years fince the time 
when the faid trial happened; but the Reader will eafily account for 
it, when he is told that the Captain was induced to interfere in the 
late proceedings, in the Ecclelfiaftical Court, between Sir Georce 
Warren and his Lady, wherein Mr. Kirke a€ted as agent for Sir 
George ; and that this interference is {uppofed to have been with no 
other view than to furnifh Lady Warren with matter for an impeach - 
ment of Mr. Kirke’s character. Accordingly, on the ftrength of 
the Captain’s information, the 36th article of Lady Warren’s libel 
again ‘her hufband, contains a moft fevere attack on Mr. K. repre- 
fenting him as an infamous perfon, who would undertake any bad 
work or bufinefs for'pain, &c. &c. 

On the ground of this provocation, Mr. K. has entered the lifts 
againft Capt. C, in order to do ample juftice both to his own cha- 
rafter, and, by way of retaliation, to that of the noble Captain 
alo. Accordingly, he has added to 4is minutes of the Captain’s 
trial, &c, the depofition of Mr. Crookfhanks to the 36th article of 
Lady Warren’s libel, and his crofs examination upon it; together 
with his (Mr. K.’s) remarks on the whole: at the fame time’ de- 
Claring, in his concluding paragraph, that he did not engage ia this 
andertakiag from any pleafure which the execution of it could afford 
him; but that be was prompted to it, not only by the neceflity every 
honett man finds himfelf under of clearing, when he can, a cha- 
fatter unjuftly afperfed ; but likewife, in order to expofe the futility 





* Viz, not affifting Capt. Erhkine, of the Warwick, in an engage- 
ment with the Gloriofo, a Spanifh man of war, rom 


t See Review, Vol. xx. p. 87. alfo Tbe Reply, p. 604. 
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and weaknefs of the evidence produced in fuppott of: the complaints 
exhibited againft the gentleman who had ooabanted Mr. Kirke, with 
regard to the management of his caufe. 

Art. 22. 4 Letter from Fohn Crookfhanks to Mr. Robert Kirke, 
of Caftle-Yard, Holborn ; occafioned by his late publication of 
the Minutes, &c. (See the preceding Article.) 8vo; 64, 
W. Davis 
Mr. Crookfhanks’ letter is chiefly apologetical. He thanks (per. 

haps fomewhat ironically) Mr. K. for having, by his publication of 

the minutes, &c. given him (the Captain) an opportunity of print: 
ing, in this letter, fome /etters and anecdotes, in favour of his own 
conduét and charaéter, which, otherwife, he fays, coald not ‘ with- 
out vanity’ have been communicated to the public. Thefe particu- 
lars, however, have very little, if any immediate relation to the 
main fubject of the prefent debate between him and Mr. K. viz, the 
: part taken by the Captain, in the procefs of Sir George and Lady 

Warren.—He flightly mentions this matter in little more than a 

fingle page ; rete ng nothing that he had faid to the prejudice of 

Mr. K.’s charaéter; but declaring, however, that. he did not of- 

ficioufly feek an opportunity of meddling with Mr. K, ox his affairs ; 

that he had undefignedly, and by mere accident, fpoken his fenti- 
ments of an attempt to force Lady Warren into an hired coach, in 
which rude procedure * Mr. K. was faid to be concerned ; and that 
hereupon, ‘ the ane interefted for Lady Warren infifted, under 
the penalty of a fubpzna, that he fhould anfwer what interrogatories 

they fhould think proper to offer to him, concerning Mr. K.’—A 

refufal, he adds, was not in his power. 

Art. 23. 4 Letter to the Overfeers of the Portuguefe Fewifh Syna- 
gogue, in Bevis Marks, London, on their extraordinary Conduét in 
the Difpute between Mr, Ximenes and Mr. Jothua Lara; with a 

, full Explanation of the Affair, and an Enquiry into the Propriety 
-oi, their pafling Sentence of Excommunication, againit Mr. and 
Mrs Lara, Mr. and Mrs. Furtado, and Mr. Cohen. 8vo. 1% 
Allen. 1772. - : 
NY) This affair, which hath made fome noife in the pyblic papers, is 
briefly, as follows : ; 
Mr. Lara, and Mifs Ximenes, two young perfons of Jewith ex- 
traction, having married without the confent or knowledge of Mr. 

Ximenes, the lady’s father, they retired to France, for a feafon, to 

be out of the way of that gentleman’s refentmen:. Mr..X. how- 

ever, followed them to Paris, applied to the Lieutenant of the Police, 








* Mr. K. in his pamphlet, fomewhat explains this affair, by de- 
claring, ‘ That it was never intended, or thought of, to Mr. K.’s 
knowledge, that Lady W. fhould ever go to any other place than Sir 
George’s country feat at Fetcham, in Surry, whither only Sir George 

- requeiied her to go with him (in a coach and four horfes) with their 
own fervants to attend them, which fhe abfolutely refufed to do: and 
this will come out to be fact, on reading the proceedings in the 

7 Commons, when publifhed ; though Mr. C. to amufe the court, and 
puzzle the cavfe, ufed the fpecious words carried off, as if Lady W- 
had been an heirefs, and not Sir George’s wife.’ F 
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the young couple were feized at midnight,-and-conveyed, to 

_ Aad” of combnément. ‘Endeavours were tfed by Mr. Fur- 

tado, uncle to Mr. Lara, for their enlargement, but in vain. Mr. 

Furtado then folicited arid’ obtained the interpofition of the Britifh 

court, which proved effectual, ... . a 
‘The perfecated pair now returned to eo but found them: 

felves expofed to frefh mortifications. “Mr. X. {till implacable, again 

ftirred up the Rulers of the = hl (who had before been active 
in feconding his efforts to diftrefs them, while in France) and they 
were excommuntcated, together with the other parties, mentioned in 
the title page. en : | 

On this inflexible procedure of Mr. X. and the overfeers, the 

prefent Letter is grounded ; ‘andthe Writer expoftulates with, them in 
the moft fevere and farcaftic terms : reprefenting their conduét as void 
not only of humanity and juftice, but.of commsn fenfe and prudence, 
The Letter is well written, and not unentertaining. Mr. X. makes 
a moft wretched figure init. ‘The gentlemen of the Synagogue, too, 
are brought in, to fill up a very contemptible group, as they are 
here drawn ; but whether the pencil hath been altogether guided by 
the firit hand of jattice, is rather to be fufpeéted, as the fpirited 
painter appears to be either a party concerned, or fome warm friend, 
who hath efpoufed the caufe of perfons whom he reprefents as 
having been moft injurioufly treated. 

Art. 24. Memoirs of the Life of ‘Fafbua Dudhy; explaining, 
among other Particulars, the Motives of his pretended Difcover 
of the Perfons concerned in fetting Fire to the Dock-Yard at 
Portfmouth, in July 1770. Written by Himflf. 8vo. 15. 
Bladon. 1772.2 © °° | 
Dudley is juft fach another Rogue as the late notorious Jonathan 

Britain; and like him, being in diftrefs, happened to pitch on the 

fame expedient to get himfelf extricated, viz. by impofing on the 

Government and the public, a pretended difcovery of the yet un-. 

known caufe of the late conflagration in Portfmouth Dock :—of 

which neither Britain nor Dudley, by their own fabdfequent confef- 
fions, knew any thing more than Jonathan Wild, or Jack Shepherd, 
who were hanged forty years ago. 

Art. 25. The Complete Horfeman; or, The Art of Riding made 
eafy: Illuitrated by Rules drawn from Nature, and confirmed by 
Experience ; with Direftions to the Ladies to fit gracefully, and 
nde with Safety. By Charles Hughes, Profeffor of Horfemanhhip, 
at his Riding-School near Black-Friars-Bridge. tzmo. 15. 
Newberry. | 
Purloined, chiefly, from Thomfon’s Rules for bad Horfemen*; with 

the addition of a few plates, reprefenting Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, 

mounted in their fevera! attitudes, fo admirably contrived for break 
ing the necks of thofe who may be ambitious of imitating fuch 

Harlequin Horfemanhhip. 





_ —~“ 


* See Review, Vol. xxviie pe 315- Thomfon’s is an excellent 
little tra&t, and cannot fail of being very ufeful to thofe who are not 


Art. 


well grounded in Horfemanthip. 
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Art. 26. The Queen of Denmark's Account of the late Revolutioy 
&c. Written while her Majefty was a Prifoner in the Caltle of 
Cronenburg. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Wheble. 

A piece of authorfip. ¢ 
Art. 27. Letters of the Marchione/s de Pompadour ; from 1746 

| 74 
to.1751.. 1zmo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Cadell, 1772, 

We are affured in the previous advertifement, ‘ that thefe Letters 
are the genuine effufions of the fame original, Englifhed by the fame 

ditor, nay, printed by the fame printer, as thofe of the former pub. 

ication,’—Of the former publication we gave our Readers an ac- 
count in the Review for January laft; to which we now refer, for 
our conjectures with regard to the authenticity of thefe Letters. 

The Editor adds, that ‘ had he known earlier of this firtt * part, 
the fecond would not have appeared before it; but finding it, when 
offered him, no lefs worthy his care; he imagines the: public will 
find it no lefs worthy its perufal—Nor can it (he adds) but be 
pleafing, in whatever order, to obferve Madam Pompadour’s firft fix 
years as brilliant as the following twelve, or that elevated genius of 
a piece from the beginning to the end of her reign.’ 

Whatever literary merit the feries of letters contained in the for- 
mer publication may poffefs, we think, with our Editor, that the pres 
fent correfpondence is by no means of inferior worth. It abounds 
with fenfible remarks, agreeable fallies of imagination, and notable 
anecdotes; and may (fo far asthe Reader can confider it as genuine) 
contribute to give the public a very advantageous opinion of this ce- 
lebrated Lady’s mental abilities. = — 

Art. 28. Obfervations on the Popery Laws. 8vo. 15. 64. 
:  aliaited Murray. 1772. 

In the days of Queen Anne there were weighty reafons for the 
enactment of the Popery Laws; but it is now a prevailing opinion 
that thefe reafons no longer fubfift ; and that the legal feverity exer- 
cifed againft Papifts ought, of confequence, to be remitted. When 
maxims of ftate do not require it, it is afked, Why fhould we perfe- 

\) ute a great body of men? And it is maintained, that it would be 
awifer ftrain of policy to gain them over to the ftate by modera- 
tion; that the low condition of the Irifh is almoft folely to be afcribed 
to the deftructive difabilities which opprefs its Popifh inhabitants ; 
that it is impoffible to think of this circumftance without cenfuring 
the remiffnefs and inattention of our minifters and ftatefmen; and 
that if our rulers are difpofed to pay little refpeét to the natural 
rights of men, orto juftice, they fhould yet be guided by the rules 
of good policy. Admitting the truth of thefe affumptions, which 
we cannot undertake to refute, we fhall only add, that according to 
the reprefentation of fa¢ts contained in this publication, it feems ap- 
parent that the abolition of the Popery Laws, while it might conci- 
jiate to government the affections of the Roman Catholics, would 
give indultry, wealth, and population to Ireland. The trac is 
written with great judgment, and with much force of expreflion. $&, 
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* Which, we think, we have feen advertifed as the ¢hird volume. 
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Art. 29. Fumifugium ; or, The Inconveniencies of the Air 

and Smoke of London diflipated, &c.. gto, 3s. 6d. White. 
7726 

Mr. Evelyn, a gentleman well known in the philofophical and 
literary world, is the Author of this work, which was firft publithed 
in 16613 and to the hints contained in it, we are perhaps obliged, 
in a confiderable depree, for the many improvements which have 
been gradually making in our metropolis, from the days of 
Charles II. to thofe of George Ill. 

Art. 30. The Hiftory and Antiquities of Rochefter and its Environs : 
To which is added, a Defcription of the Towns, Villages, Gen- 
tlemens Seats, &c. fituated on or near the Road from London to 
Margate, Deal, and Dover, Embellifhed with Copper-Platess 
1zmo. 35. 6d. Crowder, &c. 1772. 

From a curfory infpection of this Compilement, it appears to be 
executed with judgment, and even with a degree of tafte,—which 
jis not ufually feen in books of this kind. It really feems to be an 
entertaining performance.—In a prefatory advertifement, the Author 
acknowledges his great obligations to Thorpe’s Regi/frum Roffinfe, a 
large and curious work, in folio, publifhed a few years ago. He 
alfo expreffes his gratitude to the Rev. Mr. Auften of Rocheiter; and 
to other ingenious and learned contributors, whofe names he found 
himfelf not at liberty to mention. 

Art. 31. The Theatrical Review; or, New Companion to the 
Playhoufe: Containing a Critical and Hittorical Account of 
every Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, Farce, &c. exhibited at the 
Theatres during the lait feafon. With Remarks on the Actors 
who performed the principal Characters. Interfperfed with occa- 
fional Reflections on Dramatic Poetry in general; the Charac- 
ters of the beft Englifh Dramatic Authors ; and Obfervations 
on the Conduct of the Managers. By a Society of Gentlemen, 
independent of Managerial Influence. izmo. 2 Vols. 65. 
Crowder, &c. 1772. 

Thefe Theatrical Criticifms have already appeared, in detail, in 
the Public Ledger; and, colleétively, in this republication, may be 
recommended to the generality of thofe who are ford of dramatic 
amufements, as an agreeable and entertaining book. 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 32. Letters of Mre the Abbot of ***, Ex. Profeffor 
of the Hebrew Language in the Univerfity of * * *, to Mr. Ken- 
nicott, of the Koyal Society in London, and Member of the 
College of Exeter in the Univerfity of Oxtord. Tranflated from 
the French. 12mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Paris printed; fold by John- 
fon, in Church-Row, London. 1772. 

This fevere attack upon Dr. Kennicott is not recommended by 
the care and accuracy either of the tranilator * or the printer: what 
degree of truth and weight there may be in the arguments which are 
. offered by the doétor’s antagonift, has been already intimated in the 





* The Tranflator, indeed, appears from the ungrammatical imper- 
fection of his Englith to be a Foreigner. 


Rey. Sept. 1772: 9 52d 
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cod Article of our Catalogue for April. Certain it is, that a work 
of the kind in which Dr. Kennicott is engaged may be objeéed to 
and cavilled at without great difficulty: It is alfo certain, that all 
poiible precaution and diligence are requifite in him and his fellow. 
labourers, not only from a regard to their own reputation, but on 
account of the great importance of the undertaking. 

Should the Doctor be difpleafed by this attack, our Author tells 
us, it would give him much concern: * However, it is added, he 
has a remedy at hand; namely, that of anfwering me, and refolving 
the frifling difiiculties I propo‘e to him. I defire him for his own in. 
terelt’s fake, to do me that honour. There is nothing more wantine 
to his glory, than to force a French hebrewift to be filent; and [ 
will furely be fo, if, as I doubt not, he alledges to me fuch folid 
reafons as thofe he has made ufe of to deftroy the Englith hebrewit,— 
Ic xauit be known that Dr. Kennicott has reduced his antagonifts to 
jilence, by the fole weight of his authority, giving no other reafog 
and anfwer, than that his time apperiains to the public.’ 

‘This Writer objects to the infuficiency of the greate? part of the 
manuf{cripts employed in the Doétos’s collation, becaufe he thinks ig 
not unlikely that before the invention of the prefs there were in 
Europe a f{maller number of manufcripts than there are at prefent; 
but when it was found that they were every where fought for in order 
to compare them with the printed copy, then, he adds, * As foon as 
it was known that fome advantage could be got from it, millions of 
them appeared; and as they have had the art of dreffing and beauty- 
fying them in the garb of a decrepid old age, they have been regarded 
with the moft fingular veneration, and the curious have paid for 
them at the weight of gold. ‘This was what the copyift aimed at,’ 

It is farther objected by this anonymous abbot of—rhree /ars, that 
the collation, fo much recommended, is in great meafure w/ele/s, fince 
it is acknowledged that the errors fuppofed to be in the text are found 
in places that are not immediately requifite to the faith and practice of 
mankind ; ‘the tenets and morals, jays he, being irrevocably efta- 
blithed, nothing looks fo awkward as to come and fatigue the mind of 
a chriitian, to let him know, that in fuch a word that has no con- 
nection at all with his faith, nor the bufinefs of his falvation, there 
is a letter omitted, added or tranfpofed.’ But it fhould be obferved, 
that the work here brought under examination, may be of great ufe 
to clear up the fenfe and meaning of feveral obfcure pafiages, which, 
though they do not immediately relate to faith or practice, may 
nevertheleis have real and confiderable imeortance. 

This Author, whoever he is, has himfelf colle@ed feveral vari- 
ations, and here prefents them to the Reader, witha view of fhewing 
of how little fignificance they are: befides this, he charges Dr. 
Kennicott’s work with being /zferfcial: He calls him to aecount 
concerning the perfons empio.ed in his collation, fome of whom he 
deicribes as not very likely to be qualiied for fuch a bufinefs: He 
alfo enquires af.er the iub{fcriptions, concerning which he obferves, 
* Methinks you fhould be fatistted of the litt you affec: co offer to the , 
public at the end of cach of the fates of your collation, much more 
as I prefume, there would be a great deal to abate, were you to give 
the fiate of the expeaces, you declare with f9 much nore for the 
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employing of learned men. However don’t charge in your account 
the deceafed M. L’Advocat, for neither he, nor the young men he 
employed for your fake, did ¢ver receive any emolument for their 
trouble.’ : ; 

Thefe are heavy cenfures: and it may be afked how this foreigner 
came to be fo well acquainted with tome circumftances which he 
mentions: It may be fufpected that there is envy or refentmentin the 
cafe, or fome other fecret and unjuftifiable motive which produces all 
thefe invectives: Be that as it may; Is it not impoflible but Dr. 
Kennicott may be able to avail himfelf of fome of the hints, however 
unkindly intended, which are thrown out in this invective per- 
formance ? e 
Art. 33. Sermons on different Subjects. By the late Rev. John 

Jortin, D. D. Archdeacon of London, Rector of St. Dunftan in 

the Eaft, and Vicar of Kenfington. 8vo. Vols. 5, 6, and 7. 

15s. bound. White. 1772. 

Of the four preceding volumes of Dr. Jortin’s pofthumous fermons, 
we gave our Readers an account, with proper fpecimens, in the 
Review for May, 1771. That article, together with the celebrity of 
the learned Author’s name and chara¢ter, will be deemed fufficient to 
fuperfede the neceflity of a very particular or copious account of the 
prefent additional publication. 

To the fermons here given to the public, are added, a tract on 
the doctrine of a future ftate, as it mav be collected from the Old 
Teftament; and four charges to the clergy of the archdeaconry of 
London. In the firft of thefe pieces, Dr. Jortin endeavours, with 
fuccefs anfwerable to his confiderable fhare of learning, and critical 
acumen, to evince that * The dotrine of a future itate of retribution 
feems not to be promulgated in the Old ‘Teftament, nor made a 
fanétion of the Mofaic law, nor taught direCtly and fully ; but that 
itisimplied and fuppofed throughout, and may be proved by infe- 
rences jultly drawn and ftrictiy conciufive. And hence, fays he, 
‘ it came to pafs, that the Jews were divided into the fects of the 
Pharifees and Sadducees. The former admitted the doctrine of a 
future fate, as deducible from many pafiages in the facred Books ; 
the Sadducees rejeéted it, becaufe they could not find any texts that 
abfolutely required a belief of it.? But, the Dottor adds, ‘ in the 
goipel it is fo plainly affirmed, that chrifians, divided in other 
points, have acreed in expecting another life.’—This is a fubject 
equally curious and important; and is treated in fo fatisfactory a 
manner, that we cannot but recommend the Dottor’s performance 
to the ferious attention of thofe who may have embraced the Mani- 
chzan principles, or have adopted the fentiments of fome modern 
ixcethinkers, in rclation to the Jewith fyftem. 

The continued fabjeét of the Dotior’s four charges to the clerey of 
the archdeaconry of London, are, The ufe and importance of Ecclef;- 
efical Hiftory ; in which we find curious remarks on the origin and 
Progrefs of popery, and on the origin and progrefs of the refor- 
mation.—Dr. Jortin was, on the whole, a man of liberal fentiments ; 
but then, ashe was alfo a zealous proteitant, and a fincere advocate for 
the right ufe and cultivation of our rea/oning faculties,—fo he mortal! A 
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hated popery, and thoroughly defpifed fanaticifm. The former 
indeed, he confiders as on the decline, and haftening’ apace ag 
wards its total diffolution*; but of the great increafe made by the 
latter, among us, in thefe days, he feems to have been more appre- 
henfive; and perhaps, with too much reafon —* Fanatics,’ fays he, 
with a tone of the farca ‘ic not unufual with Dr. Jortin, * are no 
friends to reafon and learning ; and not without fome kind of reafon ; 
firft, becaufe they have ufually a flender portion of either: fecondly, 
becaufe a man hath no occafion to fpend his time and his pajns in 
the fludious way, who hath an inward illumination to guide him to 
"a and to make fuch labour unneceflary.’ 





ortin appeors, however, to have been peculiarly difgufted by a 
fect of enthufiatts lately tranfplanted into this country, and which 
flourifhed among us for a few years.—*‘ We have feen,’ fays our Au- 
thor f, ‘ in this century a fyem of religion which, for obfcenity and 
blafphemy, equals any thing that Landsuponrecord. I mean that of 
Zinzendorf, and his beiotted followers. ‘Thefe men, among other de- 
teftable tenets, maintain that the God and Father of all is not to be 
honoured, and that all religious worfhip muft be direéted only to 
Chriit, and terminate in him, as in the fupreme object of adoration.’ 
—To this charge of idolatry, however, fome other denominations 
of chriftians are liable, though not in fo eminent a degree as the 
Moravians were; and even fortin himfelf will not be thought en- 
tirely free from it, by thofe who hold that divine honours are to be 
paid to the Supreme Berne alone: See the Doctor’s conceffions, on 
this head, in p. 10. of the fame fermon, from which we have extracted 
the cenfure he has paffed on Zinzendorf and his followers; and in 
which he contends that, though ‘ God alone is to be worfhipped and 
ferved, in oppofition to all falie gods ;’ yet, that * he himfelf hath 
made the exception, with relation to his own Son:’ in proof of 
which he cites one or two doubtful and much controverted paflages 
from the New Teftament :—but for fa:ther particulars we refer to his 
fermon at large. 

Ait. 34, The Aoreement of Reafin with facred Revelatim ; 
or, Short Efays and Reflections on fome primary Truths and 
difputed Points of Faith: With fome general and critical Remarks 
on the feriptural Writings; and Addreffes to Deifts and Arians. 
Svo. 1s. Od. Birmingham printed; fold by Robinfon, &c. in 
London. , 

The Author laments to fee the friends of religion at variance, 
and afks ‘if this muft not give occafion to men of unfettled prin- 
ciples, to doubt of and deny the mott facred truths?’ ‘That there 
fhould be differences of opinion, on fome points of religion, as well 
as other matters, we cannot think furprizing, becaufe there are 
fubjects on which we have not fufficient information to determine 
with certainty where the truth lics; but that the angry paflions of 
men fhould be awakened and indulged by thefe means is truly 


——— 





* Thefe charges were delivered in the years 1765, 1767, 1798s 
and 1770. 
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Jamentable, and difgraceful, In this refpeét we can hardly acquit 
this writer himfelf, whofe zeal for what he thinks the truth, fome- 
mes eaaleee betrays a bitternefs of {pirit ; while he catechizes, and 
dogmatizes, in regard to thofe who: hold opinions different from his 
own. ‘There are {ome juft and ufeful remarks in his pamphlet; and 
‘n the conclaiion he makes an apology for any appearances of too 
reat afperity in his manner, &c. But, on the whole, we cannot 
rank this among the moit important of our religious or controverfial 
ications. - 3” 
ages A Difcourfe on the Confideration of our lated Ba 

Adapted to all Ranks and Circumftances of Life, with a View, 

to work upon the Morals, and regulate the Purfuits of Men in a 

difipated Age, by an Impreffion of the moft ferious and intereiting 

Truths. By the Reverend Robert Anthony Bromley, Morning 

Preacher at the Foundling Heypital, and Lecturer of St. Fobu’s, 

Hackney. S8v0O. 5 8 bound. Wilkie, &c. 

This volume coutains plain and practical refleétions on the fub- 
ject mentioned above, under a variety of views. The Author 
withes to apply the due conideration of our latter end to check the 
progrefs of vice and diflipation, and to engage men to the true im- 
provement Gf a sort life, by a right employment of theiy time and 
faculties, and a careful attention to their proper duty in the world. 
With this intention he recommends the frequent and habitual 
thoughts of death and eternity: and leads his Readers to reflect on 
them, not merely for fpeculative purpofes, but that they may atten- 
tively regard and act upon thofe moral and uleful confiderations with 
which the fubject copioufly abounds. There is wothing remarkably 
ftriking in the Author’s manner, but the topic is gieatly fo in itfelf, 
particularly under the different reprefentations in which it is here fee 
before us; and happy will it be if in any inttances they are made 
ufe of to the important ends which are here propofed. 

Art. 36. Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. George Whitefield, M. A. 
Jate Chaplain to the Countefs of Huntingdon: In which every 
Circumitance worthy of Notice, both in his private and public 
Character, is recorded ; faithfuily {elected from his original Papers, 
Journals, and Letters. Illuiirated by a Variety of interefling and 
entertaining Anecdotes from the beit Authorities. ‘To which are 
added, a particular Account of his Death and Funeral; and 
Extraéts from the Sermons which were preached on that Occafion. 
Compiled by the Rev. John Gillics, D.D. 8vo. 4s. Dilly. 
177%. 

Dr. Gillies, in thefe memoirs, pays all pofible refpec& to the memory 
of Mr. Whitefield ; whofe character is here extolled, as that of the 
Great Apoitle of the prefent age. He was, without doubt, a moft 
extraordinary man; and we believe, very fincere in his miniftry: as 
a proof of which, we have his own hone acknowledgement that he 
was frequenily mifled by that very fpirit of enthufiafm to which, 

owever, he was fo much indebted for the aftonifhing fucceis of his 
well-meant undertakings. * Alas! alas! (fays he, in one of his 
letters, dated June 24, 1745) ‘in how many things have I judged 
and acted wrong !—Being fond of fcripture language, 1 have yore 
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ufed a ftile too apoftolical, and at the fame time I have been too bitter 

in my zeal. Wild fire has been mixed with it, and I find that I 

frequently wrote and {poke in my cia fpirit, when I thOWPMe I was 

writing and {peaking by the affiftance of the Spirit of God. Ihave 
likewife too mach made izward imprejions my rule of aéting, and 
too foon and too explicitly publifhed what had better been kept in 
longer, or told after my death. By thefe things I have hurt the 
blefied caufe I would defend, and alfo ftirred up needle{s oppofition, 

T'eyst-has humbled me much, and made me think of a faying of 

‘Mr. Henry’s, ‘* Jofeph had more honefty than he had policy, or he 

would never have told his dreams.” —In this confeflion Mr. W, alludes 

to the revifal of his ‘Yournals, which he had then juft finifhed; and 
it is retnarkable, that he wrote this honeft acknowledgement almoft 

a year before the appearance of that notable deteétion of his mifakes, 

made by the acute Au:hor of The Enthufia/m of the Methodifts and 

Papijis compared, By the way, too, we may obferve, that the Writer 

of thefe Memoirs paffes over that celebrated publication, and the con- 

troverfy which enfued upon it, in total filence; except in a fhort 

mote, wherein he mentions Mr. W.’s Remarks on the Enthufiafnr, &c,’ 

and applauds the candour of his conceffions: an initance which, as. 

Dr. Gillies juftly obferves, is ‘ very uncommon in controverfial 

writings.’ 

Art 37. A Letter tothe RR. the L. Bifbop of Rechefier, on his 
Jare Difpofal of the Reétory of Stone. By Clericus Rofenfis. 8vo, 
6d. Baldwin. 

Severely rebukes the bifhop for having partially given the living, 
mentioned in the title page, toa £ Stripling, juft releafed from the 
difcipline of a college,’ in prejudice to the better claims of men, 
who, though they have borne the heat and burden of the day, are 
yet flarving on the fcanty reward of their labours. We are truly 
fo when occafion is given for complaints of this nature, as not 
only the honour of our church, but the welfare of religion itfelf, 
muft be greatly affeéted by fuch feandalous rrafickings. And 
pity it is that the fcheme mentioned by this Writer, which was, 
fome years ago, propofed to Convocation, did not take place, viz. 
‘ that the preferments of the feveral diocefes fhould go according so 
the feniority of the clergy in each.’ 

Art. 38. 4 Defence of the Subfcription to the 39 Articles, as it is 
required in the Univerfity of Oxford: Occafioned by a late 
Pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Reflections on the Impropriety and Expediency 
of Lay Subjcription to the 39 Articles, in the Univerfity of Oxford. 
8vo. 6d. Rivington, &c. 

The Author is a warm ftickler for the teft, and treats the late pro- 
pofal for a removal of this ftumbling-block, as an ‘ infidel effault;’ 
which, in our opinion, is putting a moft uncharitable and unwar- 
rantable confiruciion on the laudable views of confcientious ‘and 
public-fpirited men: but fuch unworthy treatment will ever fall to 
the lot of Reformers, 
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Art. 39. 4 Serman preached at the Vifitation of the Rev. Arch- 
deacon Chelavell, at Huntingdon, May IQ, 1772. By Peter 
Peckard, A.M. Publithed by Defire of the Archdeacon, and 
many of the Clergy. 4to. 1. L. Davis. 1772. 

So many Archdeacons have appeared in oppofition to the Petitioning 
Clergy, and on the fide of Subfcription and Bigotry, that we rejoice 
to find oxe who 1s favourable to rational and fcriptural religion. 
Archdeacon Cholwell, by requeiting the publication of this Sermon, 
hath given his fanétion to the caufe of free enquiry, and done honour 
to his good fenfe and judgment. Mr. Peckard’s is, indeed, an ex- 
cellent difcourfe in fupport of religious reformation ; and what he 
hath advanced concerning the injury done to the Gofpel, by the in- 
troduction of falfe philofophy, is peculiarly worthy of notice. . 
Art. 40. Thoughts on the Dangers apprehended from Popery and 

Se@aries, by abolifhing Subfcription to the 39 Articles; in a 

Letter toa Friend. To which 1s added, a Letter firft pubtithed 

in the General Evening Poft, under the Signature of Probus. 

Svo. 6d. Wilkie. 1772. 

The candid Author of the publication before us, was, fome 
time ago, very nearly perfuaded, that it was impracticable for the 
Church of England to fubfift, without requiring Subfcription from 
its Minifters to /ome other Articles, befides thefe which follow, viz. 
“ That Jefus Chrift was the promifed Mefliah, the Son of God, and 
Saviour of the world, and that the Scripture is the Rule of Faith to 
Chrigians, and contains all things neceffary to Salvation; and that 
they will teach the people nothing as fuch, but what they hall be 
perfuaded may be proved by the Scripture.” But, on farther and 
frequent confideration of the fubject, he is now greatly inclined to 
think, that while the prefent Forms of Government and of Worthip are 
kept up in the Church of England, there would be no danger to 
it from having no other Articles, than fach as thofe above-mentioned 
This is the point, therefore, which he hath undertaken to defend ; 
and his reafonings, though fhort, appear to be judicious and fatis- 
faftory. Wecould have wifhed, however, that he had entered into 
4 more copious difcuffion of the difficulty, efpecially fo far as relates 
to the Papifts ; becaufe shat is a point which has been much infifted 
upon by the advocates for Subfcription. 

The Letter, figned Probus, gives a ftriking account of the hard- 
fhips to which a young man may be expofed, who is educated for 
the Miniftry in the Church of England, and is afterward deterred 
from entering into it, by fcruples concerning the 39 Articles. 

Art. 41. 4 free and difpaffionate Account of the late Application of 
the Protefiant Diffenting Minifters to Parliament. Ina Letter toa 
Friend. By Samuel Stennett, D.D. 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 

We have here a very candid, clear, and fenfible account of the 
object and grounds of the late application of the Diflenting Minifters 
to Parliament, together with a fhort narrative of their proceedings.— 
The Doctor feems principally to have in view the conduct of thofe few 
Diffenting Minifters who oppofed fo laudable a defign, or were neutral 
—— ds it 5 and what he advances in regard to fuch perfons well de~ 

erves their ferious attegtion, as it appears to be very fenfible, liberal, 


end fatisfactory, R 
o 
SERMON. 
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At the Parifh Church of Kelvedon, at the Vifitation of the Rey 
Dr. Powell, June 2d, 1772. By Chriftopher Wyvil, LL. B. Rec. 
tor of Black Notley, inEffex. Od. Bladon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
N anfwer to Z. who fays he has ‘ been agreeably entertained 
with the extracts from Marfhall’s Travels ; but 'that he has been 
Jately informed that there is no fuch traveller, and that the work is 
an invention of the brain, &c.” We would here obferve, that it ig 
not the immediate province of the Reviewers to pry into the fecret 
ehftry of the works which come under’their notice; and that if a 
writer thinks it proper to conceal his rea/ under an afumed name, it 
might be deemed imperiinence in them, fhould they attempt to pull 
off his mafk. ; 
We own, however, that we were not ourfelves without fome de. 
gree of fufpicion that the name of Marfhall, prefixed to the above. 
mentioned publication, was, poffibly, fictitious; yet as the ground 
on which we had formed this furmife was but flicht, we did not 
think it neceflary, or even juftifiable, to hint it to our Readers, in 
any manner that might affect the fale of the book. But, finding | 
ourfelves fince called upon, in the Letter before us, we have, to oblige 
our Correfpondent, ventured to take a ftep beyond the limits of our 
province, and have made all the enquiry that is pra¢ticable in a mat- 
~ter of fo much delicacy. The refult is—That the publifher of the 
work in queftion, received the manufcript from a Gentleman, who 
appeared to act as the Author’s friend ; and that the Gentleman in- , 
formed the bookfeller (Mr. Almon) that the Author was, at that | 
time, abroad, on account cf his health. We farther learn, thatMr. } 
Marhhall was then at Geneva; from whence Mr. Almon, in about 
a month after, received, per poit, a receipt for the copy-money, in 
the fame hand-writing with the copy itfelf. Our Informer likewife , 
mentions the circumitance of Mr. Marfhall’s being a man of pro- 
perty; and that his eftate lies at Budfwell, in Northamptonfhire. 
On the whole, therefore, we may reafonably conclude, that the 
Travels through Holland, Flanders, Sc. * are not, in the words of 
our Correfpondent, an ‘ impofition on the public, in the fame man- 
ner as thofe of Charles Thompfon;’ a work which, it is now well 
known, was compiled by an ingenious journeyman printer. | 
° 














W. S. afures us (Bat does not fay on what authority) that Mt. 
Whitefield was not privy tc the fraudulent procedure of the book- 
feller who impofed on the public, by re-printing one of Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s Sermons in Mr. W.’s name }. Charity inclines us to. think, 
with W.S. that Mr. Whitefield knew nothing of the matter) as; 
otherwife, we fhould be at a lofs to account for his having never 
been known to have publicly difclaimed ic. 
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- * See Reviews for June and July, 1772. 
_ > Rev. for July, p. 803 alfo Aug. p. 164, 
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